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T IS said that the spirit of the time is one of broadmindedness. 
This is true if broadmindedness means contempt of the tradi- 
tional. It used to be that men were too credulous. Now we 

believe nothing. There is decay setting in and we call it progress; 
and there is no greater manifestation of this decay than the decline 
in the belief of the supernatural, the transcendental and the invisi- 
ble. Witness this decay as far as the supernatural! order is concerned. 
For fifteen centuries the world generally believed nature and 
grace related as a perfectible thing and its perfection. Faith was 
not the destruction of the intellect, but its perfection. Grace was 
not the destruction of nature, but its perfection. Then came the 
Protestant Revolt, and with it the notion of the opposition between 
nature and grace. Nature was considered intrinsically corrupt by 
Luther, hence grace in no way could affect it. It was merely an 
extrinsic imputation like a cloak about our shoulders. Thus the 
notion of the super-position of nature and grace gave way to the 
notion of their juxta-position, which notion survives in the present 
day under the form of the so called opposition between faith and 
science. Within the last twenty years this notion of juxtaposition 
of nature and grace has given way to that of the identification of 
the juxtaposed. Thanks to the introduction of biology into theology, 
nature and grace were identified. Perfectibility of nature by grace, 


the gift of God, gave way to the notion of the perfectibility of nature 
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through the “urge” of evolution. The supernatural in religion has 
consequently disappeared from modern minds. Mystical states of 
St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa are now reduced to psycho- 
logical phenomena; conversions are attributed to the explosion of the 
subconscious states; religion is explained as a sex-complex and the 
Church has become a form of social service the altar of which 
is humanity, the High Priest of which is self. 


I 


Since the Great War and due to the introduction of biological 
categories into thought, not only the supernatural, but even God 
Himself is denied. What is the idea of God which is presently 
issuing from the universities of England, America and France? 
It is God in evolution. In the beginning was not the Word, but in 
the beginning was Movement. God is not. He becomes. He evolves 
in the course of millions of ages from the nebulous stage. He is 
not the Source of all things. He is rather the outcome. As man 
came from the beast, so God will come from man. Man is presently 
the highest manifestation of evolution, but in his present stage is rich 
in promise and full of hope. As man perfects himself, thanks to 
evolution, God will gradually appear. His perfection lies hidden 
in the final evolution of the universe. Man is just one step in the 
evolution of God. The Divine shows in him as well as in God. One 
day it wili manifest itself completely. The perfectibility of man 
implies the manifestation of the Divine. A prese.it day philosopher 
who has had much to do with this notion of God in evolution is 
Professor S. Alexander of Manchester University, England, who has 
developed his ideas in two volumes entitled, “Time, Space and 
Deity.” According to him God is not at the beginning of things; 
rather, in the beginning was Space-Time.’ 

That which is proximately fundamental is an event-particle. An 
event-particle is the limiting case of a motion. There is also a motion- 


*Vol. I, pp. 321, 329 ff. 
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quality which is just pure motion. Motion does not imply anything 

which moves. It is anterior to things. Space-Time is an abstraction 

from motions. The event-particle is half way between Space and 

Time. 

Spinoza, it will be remembered, held extension and thought as 
the attributes of his one ultimate reality. Prof. Alexander retains 
extension as Space, but changes thought into Time. Time is the 
soul of Space-Time; Space is the body of Space-Time. 

So much for the beginnings of the universe, but these are im- 
portant to understand, for from Space-Time all things come. God, 
it will be seen, is not necessary, at least as the Alpha of the world 
or as its efficient cause. Space-Time in evolution takes His place. 
But is He necessary at any time? No, not really. Yet Prof. Alexan- 
der wants us to understand that if he does bring God into his system 
it is not merely a “ceremonious bow” in respect to the terms of the 
Gifford lectures which demand that God be mentioned. He is 
really “very serious.” 

Convinced of his sincerity we go on wandering through the 
pages of these two volumes, fumbling over very complicated rela- 
tions between higher and lower qualities, until in Volume two we 
come upon his doctrine of God. Here it is important to distinguish, 
Dr. Alexander reminds us, between God and Deity. Deity is a 
quality. God is a Being. Deity is the next empirical quality to the 
one we know. When in the course of the evolution of Space-Time 
there were only empirical configurations of Space-Time, deity, 
which is the quality above the one presently evolved, was matter. 
When Space-Time evolved a material world, deity was in the plant 
world or the world of life; when Space-Time evolved a world of 
minds—the stage where we are to-day, deity is at the angelic level. 

Very tantalizing it runs ahead of us much like our shadow. It 
is a “variable quality, and as the world grows in time, deity changes 
with it.”” 

Some Explanations”—Mind, Oct., 1921. 

*Vol. Il, p. 348. 


“a 
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If deity is that elusive quality, then what is God? “God is the 
whole world as possessing the quality of deity.” Just as Time is 
the soul and Space is the body of Space-Time, so is the whole 
world the “body” of God and deity is His “mind.” 

But, still anxious to know more about this God, we go on to ask: 
But does God exist? The answer is, “God as actually possessing 
deity, does not exist but is an ideal, is always becoming; but God 
as the whole universe tending toward deity does exist.” 

God then is the universe pursuing deity. He is the nisus, the ten- 
dency of things. But can this God who is always chasing deity ever 
catch up to it, as we catch up to our shadow at noon? No, says 
Prof. Alexander, because if infinite deity did exist “God would 
cease to be infinite God” and He would break up into a series of 
finite Gods or “angels” who would be a higher race of creatures 
than ourselves with God further on. 

In summary then, God is in evolution. His perfection increases 
as the universe increases; His qualities magnify as the universe mag- 
nifies. He is “the whole universe with a nisus towards deity”°—the 
unattainable Omega of Space-Time. 

No one conversant with modern philosophy is ignorant of the 
great influence Prof. Alexander has had on his contemporaries. 
Prof. Whitehead of Harvard in his recent work “Religion in the 
Making” calls him a “great philosopher,” and shows he believes 
what he says by expounding a notion of religion based on the phil- 
osophical principles of his fellow-countryman. 

Another of the Gifford Lecturers, Sir Henry Jones, presenis God 
in evolution under a new light. He bases his argument on the fact 
of change which is everywhere manifested in the biological order. 
Living beings necessarily develop. “As a matter of fact, neither in 
the world of dead objects nor in the world of living beings can we 


*Vol. II, p. 353. 
“Some Explanations” Mind, Oct., 1921, p. 428. 
*Vol. Il, p. 365. 
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find anything but process.”” Hence, if God is living He must be 
in process. Of course it may be objected that a perfect being cannot 
change except for the worse, and hence it does not seem easy to 
justify the conception of the Divine Being as moving from perfection 
to perfection. But his difficulty is only apparent, if we are to 
believe Sir Henry. And this is his argument!* 

At stage A, may not a be perfection? and at stage B, may not b 
acquire that character? Is it quite certain that there are static limits 
to the indwelling perfections of the Divine nature, or indeed to any- 
thing that develops? What is admirable in a grown-up man can be re- 
pellent in a child. . . . To me the idea of God as the perfect in process, 
as a movement from splendour to splendour in the spiritual world, as an 
eternal achievement and never-resting realization of the ideals of good- 
ness in human history, is certainly more attractive, and I believe, more 
consistent with our experience in the present world-process, than a 
being eternally contemplating his own perfections. 

So one might go on with philosophical expositions of God in evolu- 
tion. Some of them are naturally abstract and some of them are 
literary. Here is a description of God in evolution given by Dr. D. 


W. Fawcett: 

Like the risen Osiris, who, after an interval of struggle, suffering and 
defeat, died that he might live again in glory, the Divinal Imaginal 
descends into imperfection and conflict, and re-arises; is redeemed and 
redeems itself as a conscious God. And since, God is a society of finite 
sentients and finite sentients are each and all evolved, the evolution 
of God is seen to be the compensation for that corruption of eternity 
in which the world process began.® 
Such is the evolving God of some of our best known contemporary 

thinkers. What is to be thought of it? It is not enough to dismiss 
these notions by calling them blasphemies, for they really are not 


"A Faith That Enquires, pp. 302-359. 

8A Faith That Enquires, pp. 358-360. 

*The Divine Imagining, p. 223. Cf. Emergent Evolution of Professor L. Morgan for 
whom God is “the' Nisus directive of the course of events” (p. 34). Also E. H. 
Reenion, Do We Need a New Idea of God, pp. 24-28; A. C. McGiffert, Christianity 
and Democracy, Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 9. 
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blasphemies. In order to blaspheme there must be a God, but for 
these prophets there is no God. As the world ceases to believe in 
God, it ceases to blaspheme, at least, formally. 

Their notions can only be adequately judged by analysing their 
logic and the spirit and temper of the writings. From this point 
of view, it may be said that there is a threefold fallacy in the modern 
notion of God. There is a faulty method, a faulty logic and a faulty 
spirit. 


II 


There is first a false method. This false method is the lyricism 
of science. By the lyricism of science is meant the transfer of the 
conclusions of one science to which they belong, to another science 
to which they have no application whatever. Many and varied 
are the examples of such a lyricism. When Compte hit upon the 
science of sociology, philosophers sociologized everything; when 


Darwin struck on a popular theory of evolution, thinkers evolution- 
ized everything. Now, in our own times, the quantum theory of 
physics has been applied to religion by Professor Whitehead; the 
Einstein theory of relativity has been applied to the theory of know- 
ledge by Lord Haldane; the psycho-analytic method of psychology 
has been applied to mysticism; and the principles and theories of 
biology and evolution have been applied to God. 

Now evolution as a theory of the process of the universe is legit- 
imate; it has been known in principle to all the Catholic scholars 
of the past. Evolution explains how things grow and develop. It 
is a theory which maintains that things which exist were not 
made simultaneously but progressively. I may tell you, for ex- 
ample, that a watch was made by machine or it was made by hand. 
But although I should tell you how it was made, that would not 
dispense me from the more ultimate question, who made it? Evolu- 
tion answers the question how and not the question why. In this 
sense it is a more or less acceptable working hypothesis for biology. 
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But here is the fallacy which is the lyricism of science. Simply 
because biology shows that certain organisms are evolving, does it 
follow that God is evolving? There is the point. Because matter 
evolves, does it follow that spirit evolves? Are the laws and 
hypotheses of one science indefinitely transferable to another 
science? Because there are only six forms of crystals does it follow 
that there are only six kinds of chemicals? Are the laws of psy- 
chology applicable to engineering? Are the laws of the musical 
scale applicable to geometry? Are the predicates of the amoeba 
applicable to the Sphinx? There is far more reason, it is true, for 
applying biology to God than there is for applying chemistry or 
mineralogy or mining engineering. The laws of biology are more 
universal than those of chemistry, because life is more universal 
than chemical elements, but the laws of organisms are no more 
applicable to the spirit than the laws of the chemical to the non- 
chemical, or the laws of the flesh to the spirit, or the laws of a pro- 
toplasm to God. 

Life is predicable of God before it is predicable of organism, 
and this because the passage from the world to God is not one of 
exemplarism, but of causality. God is not evolving because animals 
evolve; animals evolve because they have an organism and are com- 
plex. God is not a nisus because creatures are a nisus. Creatures 
are a nisus because they tend to God, who is their ultimate end. 
God is not intelligible in function of biology; biology is intelligible 
in function of God. The imperfect is intelligible only by the per- 
fect. God is the reason of the intelligibility of things, even the in- 
telligibility of evolution. 


III 
There is a faulty logic behind the notion of the evolving of God. 


If God is our outcome, as Professor Alexander believes, He would 
not be God, but we would be God. This evolving God is either 


greater than we are, or less than we are. If He is greater than we 
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are, and He comes through and by us, then the greater comes from 
the less, which is absurd. If He is less than we are, then we are 
greater than God, and it is nonsense to speak of Him as being a God. 

The basic principle of the idea of God in evolution is that the 
greater may come and actually does come from the less. According 
to Professor Alexander the mineral comes from the non-mineral; 
the plant from the non-plant; the animals from the non-animal; mind 
from non-mind; angel from non-angel; and God from non-God. 
Yet all this in spite of the fact that many of the orders are traveling 
in different directions. Minerals tend to simplicity because they 
are inorganic; life tends to complexity because organic, and yet, 
according to Prof. Alexander, life comes from matter. Animal 
“mind” tends to the particular because it is sensible; the human 
mind tends toward the universal because spiritual; yet, according 
to his theory the human mind comes from the animal “mind.” If 
Peter and Paul are traveling in different directions, how can one 
ever become the other? 

With perfect justice may Prof. Webb inquire:*° 

What is the ground, we must ask, of his assurance that Space- 

Time itself, not only, as he puts it (Vol. 2, p. 413), by virtue of its 
own nisus elaborates without thought, a hierarchy of ministrations 
which, if it were produced by mind, would imply a vast and all-wise 
thought and providence, but is to be relied upon to continue this 
great work by producing in God’s good time, and it must be added 
place (Vol. 2, p. 425), a quality worthy of the trust which is placed 
by the more developed religious mind in the Being thought of as pos- 
sessing or embodying this quality. 

Another wonder that comes to the thinking mind is what holds 
Space-Time together? They cannot be mutually self-supporting, for 
they have not their ground in one another; and even if they do prop 
up one another, they are not very solid elements upon which to 


“Space, Time, Deity, Church Quarterly Review, January, 1922, p. 355. 
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build a world that is going to bud forth a deity. Dr. Mackenzie says 
that” 


Space-Time as mutually things reminds him of the famous islanders 
who earned a precarious livelihood by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing. And if we start with pure space-time it is difficult to see where 
all these admirable qualities come from. The problem is that which 
perplexed one of the Georges in the making of the dumpling—“how 
the apples got in.” 

A composite like Space-Time can never be an ultimate. “Quae 
secundum se diversa sunt non conveniunt in aliquod unum, nisi per 
aliquam causam adunantem ipsa.””* That cause for us is God. But, 
on Prof. Alexander’s theory God seems rather useless.” 

If Space-Time can evolve a universe, why drag in God? And in- 
stead of dragging Him in at the end, since dragged in He must be 
to satisfy the religious consciousness, why not drag Him in at the 
beginning? . . . . So long as we are only bits of Space-Time, our back- 
slidings will not so much matter. A bit of Space-Time bashing in 
his wife’s head with the kitchen poker in a two-pair back; a bit of 
Space-Time coming drunk out of the Bald-Faced Stag; a bit of Space- 
Time telling an improper story at its club, is not so shocking to the 
religious consciousness. 

In simple language, the acceptance of Prof. Alexander’s theory 
depends upon the rejection of two elementary facts of experience 
and laws of being; first, that there can never be movement without 
a thing that moves; and secondly, that the greater can never come 
from the less. By the denial of the first principle, he imagines a mo- 
tion without a mover as the source of things, from which motion 
Space-Time is analyzed. By the denial of the second, he imagines 
that Space-Time will go on producing higher and higher complexes 
with more wonderful qualities from something lower and lacking 
those qualities. 

Nor is Sir Henry Jones’ God as the “perfect process” any more 
~ 8Ultimate Values, p. 34. 


"Summa Th., I, q. 3., a. 7. 
May Sinclair: The New Idealism., pp. 297, 299, 305. 
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satisfying. God, he says, has varying degrees of perfection cor- 
responding to each phase of evolution, for “what is admirable in a 
grown-up man can be repellent in a child.” The substance of this 
line is to be found in St. Thomas: “A thing may be perfect accord- 
ing to time, though imperfect simpliciter, just as a child is not per- 
fect simpliciter, but merely according to the condition of time.”™* 
And here is the key to the refutation of Sir Henry Jones. For the 
Angelic Doctor there are two kinds of perfection—an absolute per- 
fection and a relative perfection, or a perfection according to the 
clock.” Sir Henry Jones views the perfection of God exclusively 
from the temporal point of view. But duration constitutes an im- 
perfection. If Sir Henry Jones’ God should die at stage A, instead 
of growing up to stage B, would we not say He had an imperfect 
life? If a child can die in its infancy, why not the modern God, or 
Mr. Wells’ God, “who is a beautiful youth, but hardly come to his 
strength.” 

A perfect God evolving from perfection to perfection is a contra- 
diction. Sir Henry Jones calls Him a “perfect process.” If He is 
perfect, He cannot be a process, and if He is a process, He cannot 
be perfect. “Perfection consists not in evolution, but in the term 
of evolution.”*® Or in the words of St. Augustine: “Perfectio non 
est in annis sed in animis.” 

IV 

There is a false spirit behind the notion of the evolving God. It 
is the spirit which divinizes man and humanizes God. When John 
the Baptist preaching beyond the Jordan said: “I must decrease, He 
must increase,” he expressed the beautiful relation which must al- 
ways exist between man and God. God and man are in a scale, as it 
were. When man, impressed with the sense of his own self-sufficien- 
cy, weighs down his end by mighty thoughts of his own importance, 


 -¥41.2, q. 98, art. 2. ad 1. 
62-2. q. 161, art. 1 ad 4. 
2d. q. 15, 3 art. 3 ad 3. 
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God, on the other end of the scale, becomes less in his estimation. 
If, on the contrary, we recognize that our sufficiency is not of our- 
selves, but from God, then God becomes great in our mind. Humility 
is less an insistence on our own littleness than it is an insistence on 
the greatness of God. In stressing his own insufficiency, John the 
Baptist stressed the greatness of God. In stressing his own sufh- 
ciency, the modern philosopher stresses the poverty of God. 


Man has so magnified himself in his own eyes by a progressive 
denial of anything extrinsic to himself, either in the shape of eccle- 
siastical authority, as with Luther, or intellectual authority, as with 
Kant, or civil authority, as with Rousseau, that God has become 
puny to him. There has been an alteration of the seat of authority 
from God to man. God is no longer the measure of man, but man 
is the measure of God. Instead of rays that disappear with the set- 
ting sun, we are rays that survive, thanks to our own sufficiency. 
Religion then ceases to be the sum of man’s service to God, but the 
sum of God’s service to man. Some even go so far as to say with 
a well-known Oxford philosopher that God is not even necessary 
for religion and that “man worships at the shrine his own hands 
have made.” 


Modern builders of Babel, some of our modern thinkers seek not 
to build a tower that will bring man to heaven, but a machine which 
will make man a God. Pelagians of the twentieth century, they 
deny not the necessity of grace for justification, but even the neces- 
sity of God for existence. Polytheism of a new kind, its gods are not 
gold and silver called Zeus and Juno, but flesh and blood called Man. 
In the beginning God made man to His own image and likeness. In 
the twentieth century man makes God to his image and likeness. The 
historic mission which this thought fulfils is to prepare the advent 
of a humanity sitting in the visible world as in the temple of God 
and showing itself as if it were God Himself. It is the reign which 
it announces as the prophets of old announced the Kingdom of God. 
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What strange beings we are not to see God as the Cause and 
Creator of this world! We go on digging up crude tools and in- 
struments from the caves of Southern France, and we say man has 
been there. We apply our reason; we argue back to a cause. We 
turn over the blistering sands of Egyptian deserts, discover the 
gems and trinkets of an old Egyptian king, and say their civiliza- 
tion was superior to ours in many respects. We turn a telescope on 
the moon and see canals and conclude to the habitation of the 
planet. Yet we see the sun, the moon, the stars about us, and refuse 
to believe that a God exists who made them. We see causes every- 
where, as long as that cause is not God. 

Let us be reasonable. The visible things of this world cry out for 
an intelligent Creator as well as the jewels in Tutankhamen’s grave 
or the hatchets in a Neolithian cave: “For the invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” We with our worldly wisdom, 
let us answer these questions of the Lord:* 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Tell 
Me, if thou hast understanding Upon what are its bases grounded, 
or who hath laid the corner-stone thereof? . . . Who shut up the sea 
with doors, when it broke forth as issuing out of a womb; when I made 
a cloud the garment thereof, and wrapped it in a mist as in swaddling 
bands? .... Tell Me if thou knowest all things. Where is the way 
where light dwelleth, and where is the place of darkness? . . . Didst 
thou know then that thou wouldst be born? And didst thou know the 
number of thy days? .... Who is the father of rain? or who begot 
the drops of dew? Out of whose womb came the ice; and the frost 
from heaven, who hath gendered it? .... Shalt thou be able to join 
together the shining stars, the Pleiades, or canst thou stop the turning 
about of Arcturus? Canst thou bring forth the day-star in its time, 
and make the evening star to rise upon the children of the earth? .... 
Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds that an abundance of 
waters may cover thee? Canst thou send lightnings and will they go 
and will they return and say to thee: Here we are? 


Job xxxviii. 4-35. 
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There is one answer to these questions. They are the eternal words 
of the Eternal God. “I am the Alpha and the Omega.” There is 
progress, there is evolution if you will; but the progress and the 
evolution is not in God, but in us. Unless there is a God there can 
be no progress. Without God as the Alpha and Beginning of things 
there would never be things to progress. Without God as the Omega 
and the End of things there would never be a term of progress. 

There is no question in the world today more important than that 
of our attitude towards God. The error of our day is to believe that 
the world troubles are economic. They are not! They are religious. 
If we would look to the cause of chaos, social, political or interna- 
tional, let us not look to the balance and the credit sheets of a ledger, 
to imports and exports, to balance of trade. These troubles are of 
the second order. Religious problems dominate them all. Our dif- 
ficulty today is traceable to the kind of God we believe in. “Woe 
to them that go down to Egypt for help, trusting in horses . . . . be- 
cause they are many and in horsemen because they are strong.”** Our 
world is in greater need of religious conversion than economic re- 
construction. It is not a gold-standard we need. It is a religious 
standard. It is not a new budget we need as much as an old faith. 
It is not the Dawes plan we need as much as God’s plan. We speak 
of progress, but we do not really progress. There is only one kind of 
progress: it is the diminution of the traces of original sin. It is 
founded on the belief that is often hidden from the philosopher and 
revealed to the simple; the belief that will save the world and make 
it a fit place to live in, and that belief is that we are not God-makers, 


but God-made. 


Tsaias xxxi. 1. 





How Seventeenth Century New York 


Cared for its Poor 
THE DUTCH PERIOD 1609-1664* 


Bryan J. McENTEGART, M.A. 


FTER the explorations of Henry Hudson in 1609, the Dutch 
lost no time in grasping the opportunity which New Nether- 
lands opened up to them. In the very next year, the mer- 

chants of Amsterdam sent a shipload of goods to be used in trading 
with the Indians. Within three years more there were four houses 
on Manhattan Island. From the beginning, the interest of the Dutch 
was predominantly commercial. In 1621, practically all power in 
the settlement was handed over by the States General to a great 
corporation, the Dutch West Indian Company, which was given a 
commercial monopoly for twenty-four years, and was authorized 
with the approval of the Home Government to make alliances with 
princes, to build forts, “to appoint and discharge governors, people 
for war and officers of justice, and other public officers for the 
preservation of the places, keeping good order, police and justice, 
and in like manner for the promoting of trade.”* A further pro- 
vision that “they may advance the peopling of fruitful and unsettled 
parts, and do all that the services of these countries, and the profit 
and increase of trade, shall require,” draws our attention to the 
settlers themselves. 


I 


Two years after receiving its charter, the company set out to 
colonize New Netherlands. The people who responded to its in- 


*The English Period will be treated in a subsequent issue. 
1The Constitutional History of New York, 1609-1905. By Charles Z. Lincoln. Vol. I, 


pp. 6, 7. (Referred to hereafter as CHNY.) 
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ducements were in general thrifty and industrious. In their home 
country, they had been used to working under the great natural dis- 
advantage of a densely populated and easily flooded lowland. They 
found in the new world vast tracts of land, for the most part rich 
and fertile. The great river along which they were to build their 
settlements, the bay into which it flowed and the waters surrounding 
Long Island teemed with all kinds of sea food.” Shad, terrapin, 
sturgeon, oysters and lobsters, larger than they had ever before 
seen, could be secured with very little effort. Deer abounded 
throughout the section and for nearly a century, venison was sold 
by the Indians for a mere pittance. To this bounty nature added 
rich forests which afforded wood for building and fuel. Surely 
this was an inviting prospect. 

These advantages did not escape the shrewd eyes of wealthy men 
in Holland and before many years had passed we find them buying 
from the Indians immense stretches of land. The most noted of these, 
that of Killaen Van Rensselaer, comprised 700,000 acres extend- 
ing along the Hudson and including what is now Albany. In order to 
interest such men and induce them to promote settlements on their 
lands, the company granted very extensive powers to all who formed 
colonies of fifty or more people. It made them almost feudal 
barons. These patroons, as they were called, were proclaimed 
owners of all the land within the limits of their settlement; the other 
occupants being no more than tenants under leases, which exacted 
the rendering of stated services and a certain proportion of the 
annual produce and timber. General, civil, military and judicial 
authority, including the appointment of magistrates and other offi- 
cers, was given to the patroon. It was even stipulated that tenants 
should take an oath of fealty and allegiance to him.* 


"Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York (Albany, 1901), Letter of Rev. Jonas 
Michaelius, 1628. Vol. I, p. 65. (Referred to hereafter as ERNY). Also the Remon- 
strance of 1649, in Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York. Vol. I, pp. 271-318. - (Referred to hereafter as DRCH). 


*CHNY, vol. II, pp. 10 et sqq. 
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To insure the patroon in his monopoly, the charter declared :* 


All private and poor people [unvermogen personen] are excluded 
from these Exemptions, Privileges and Freedoms, and are not allowed 
to purchase any lands or grounds from the Sachems or Indians in 
New Netherlands but must: repair under the jurisdiction of the respec- 
tive Lords Patroons. 

As a further inducement the company pledged itself to give “to each 

Patroon twelve Black men and women out of the prizes” and the 

States General of Holland promised to “exert themselves to provide 

the patroons with persons bound to service . . . . for their board 

and clothing only.”’ A note informs us that “vagabonds and out- 
casts, who live on alms and in idleness and crime are hereby meant.” 

The introduction of such ne’er-do-well element was hardly prudent. 

In 1638 and 1640, the privileges of the patroons were somewhat re- 

stricted, but no substantial change was made. 

There is much truth in the statement that “the Dutch gave to New 
Netherlands in feudal shell, a paternal guardianship of liberty regu- 
lated by law.”® It was a shell, however, against which the free, 
democratic spirit of generations to come was to beat valiantly and 
persistently. Little did the founders think that in transplanting this 
medieval form of government to the New World, they were sowing 
seeds of discord which, more than two hundred years later, would 
result in riots, murder, calling out of the State Militia and finally 
the Governor’s proclamation that Delaware County was in a state of 
insurrection.‘ 

Manhattan Island and the adjacent parts of Long Island were sub- 
ject to the same policy of paternalism. Beginning with 1626, all 
executive, legislative and judical functions were exercised by the 
Director and his Council, both appointed by the Company. Despite 


*DRCH, vol. I, p. 100. 
"Ibid., p. 99. 
‘Introduction to the Civil List and Constitutional History of the Colony and State of 
N. Y. By Stephen C. Hutchins. P. 22. 

*CHNY, vol. II, pp. 10-27. 
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frequent protests from the people, “the Director was in fact absolute 
and beyond all control within the colony.”* The period from 1636- 
1642 witnessed the formation of many small towns in the territory 
near to Manhattan Island.’ In some of these, notably Gravesend and 
Maspeth on Long Island, there was a large proportion of English 
settlers. Towns and villages according to the charter of 1640, were 
to be governed by magistrates and ministers of justice appointed by 
the Director-General and the Council from a triple list nominated by 
the citizens of the town. Besides this, each settlement on a river, 
bay or island was permitted to designate a deputy to confer annually 
with the Director and Council on matters affecting the welfare of his 
settlement.” 

The physical conditions of life in the new colony were not con- 
ducive to the formation of a “poor class.” Nature had not spared 
her gifts of meat, fish and wood. There was, however, a period of 
adjustment, during which the settlers had to accustom themselves to 
the new conditions. The Dutch Reformed minister wrote in 1628:" 

The ground is fertile enough to reward labor, but they must clear it 
well, and till it, just as our lands require. Until now, there has been 

distress because many people were not very industrious, and also did 

not obtain proper sustenance for want of bread and other necessaries. 

But within a short time, the colonists learned from the Indians 
many ways of preparing and cooking the Indian corn, which they 
were able to grow in great abundance. It soon became the staple food. 

Many secured a livelihood by trading in furs. Others were em- 
ployed by the Company. An ordinance of 1639 tells us that these 





*History of New Netherlands. By E. B. O’Callaghan, M. D. Vol. I, p. 244. 

*Among these were Flatlands, 1636; Newtown, 1638; Breuchelen Gowanus and Graven- 
zand», 1639. On Jan. 13, 1639, the Dutch purchased most of Queen County from the 
Indians and in 1640 the remainder out to the present Suffolk County line. In these two 
years, the English occupied Gardner’s Island, Southhold and Southampton. In 1642, 
Rev. Francis Doughty formed a settlement at Maspeth; Mr. Throgmorton at Westchester 
and Lady Moody at Gravesend. 

*CHNY, vol. I, p. 9. 

MERNY, vol. I, p. 67. 
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mechanics and laborers “do not do their bounden duty by working 
but spend much time unprofitably, yea, frequently lose whole days.” 
The remedy adopted reminds one of numerous planks in the plat- 
forms of modern municipal reform parties.” 

Everyone whom these may concern is hereby notified to repair to his 
work when the bell rings and there to perform his duty until the bell 
rings again to break off, on pain of paying double the loss. Therefore 
have we ordained and do hereby appoint Gillis de Voocht to be Com- 
missary of the Workmen, and daily to superintend them, and continually 
to go around and to note those who are in default and report their 


names to us. 

At this same time there was a scarcity of farm laborers. Those 
who were to be had, received on the average of 80 cents a day during 
harvest time and 60 cents a day at other times. 

It is well to remember that the ability of a hard-working, earnest 
man to support himself and his family was greatly aided by the skill 
and industry of his wife. Most of the necessaries of family life were 
produced in the household. The women of those days, after carding 
the wool and making the cloth, fashioned the clothes of the family, 
and knitted the stockings and gloves. Besides, they made their own 
candles, dyes, soaps, baskets, brooms, butter and cheese. They 
raised poultry, took charge of the dairying and guarded against the 
long sieges of winter by “preserving” the fruit of summer.” 

During the last decade of the first half of the century, the colony 
suffered a severe setback. The cause has been stated in the words: 
“When the shepherd errs the sheep go astray.”"* Both the Director, 
Kieft, and the minister, Bogardus, were characters who left much to 
be desired. The former, by actions as cruel as they were uncalled- 
for, incited to bloody war many tribes of Indians who, according 
to colonists, had before “lived as lambs amongst us, injuring no one, 
affording every assistance to our nation.” From one end of the 

*Laws and Ordinances of New Netherlands, 1638-1674. By E. B. O’Callaghan. P. 20. 


“Colonial Days in Old New York. By Alice Morse Earle. 
“O'Callaghan, History, vol. I, p. 395. 
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colony to the other the terrible warwhoop was heard. Home after 
home was destroyed and their occupants murdered or taken captive. 
All who could, sought shelter in Fort Amsterdam and left their farms 
to be devastated. Pitiable indeed is their appeal to the home authori- 


ties of the Company.”* 

Our fields lie fallow and waste; our dwellings and other buildings are 
burnt; not a handful can be planted or sown this fall on all the aban- 
doned places. The crop, which God the Lord permitted to come forth 
during the past summer, remains on the field, as well as the hay, stand- 
ing and rotting in divers places; whilst we poor people have not been 
able to obtain a single man for our defense. We are burdened with 
heavy families; have no means to provide necessaries any longer for our 
wives and children. We are seated in the midst of thousands of Indians 
and barbarians, from whom is to be expected neither peace nor pity. 
We have left our Fatherland, and had not the Lord our God been our 
comforter, must have perished in our wretchedness. 

They asked either for a new Governor who would secure the longed- 
for peace or for permission to return to the Fatherland. Ending 
their plea, they signed themselves: “Your Honor’s faithful, poor 
and distressed inhabitants of New Netherland.” 

Such disturbances resulted in a deterioration of the colony. 
“Drunkenness and broils were of common occurence. The Christians 
were treated almost like Indians in the purchase of necessaries which 
they can not do without; this causes great complaint, distress and 
poverty.””° Merchants sold their goods at an advance of a hundred 
per cent, and petty traders still further increased the cost. All this 


tended to impoverish the colony and to drive many away. 
II 
It is encouraging to find that despite their absorption in matters of 
trade, the legislators of Holland were not forgetful of the weak and 
less fortunate members of the colony. In the Charter of 1640" 
it was laid down that the 


*Remonstrance of 1649, ERNY, vol. I, p. 256, DRCH, vol. I, p. 297. 
“CHNY, vol. I, p. 11. 
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Governor and Councillors, who are now, or may hereafter, be ap- 
pointed by the Company, shall take cognizance . . . . of the cases of 
minor children, widows, orphans, and other unfortunate persons, re- 
garding whom complaint shall first be made to the Council holding 
prerogative jurisdiction in order to obtain justice there. 

That the number of such could not have been great may be inferred 
from the fact that the entire population of Manhattan Island at that 
time was not much more than 400 persons. Still the existence of some 
poor can hardly be doubted; for among the ordinance of 1641 there 
is one by which those who circulated inferior unpolished wampum on 
an equality with good, polished, Manhattan wampum were fined “10 
guilders for the poor.””** 

Such distress as did exist was alleviated by a general spirit of 
“neighborliness” with which we of today are very little acquainted. 
Things were different then. That community of interest, which was 
shown in the employment of a town cowherd and a town shepherd in 
both the settlement of Rensselaerwyck and Manhattan, was manifested 
in many other ways. It was to be seen in the gathering of neighbors 
to help a new settler build his home, and in the helping hand which 
women extended to one another in the discharge of their arduous 
household duties. One who visited these Dutch homes and admired 
them greatly has written: “Though their low-roofed houses may 
seem to shut their doors against pride and luxury, yet how do they 
stand wide open to let charity in and out, either to assist each other, 
or to relieve a stranger.”””” 

Simple, quiet charity of this sort must have tided many a family 
over a period of want, the like of which would today bring them to 
a social agency. 

The formal work of relieving misery and suffering fell in great 
part to the deacons of the Dutch Reformed Church. As in Holland, 
charity was regarded as a function of the Church. In 1626 there 


*O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 26. 
*Daniel Denton, 1670, quoted by Earle, in Colonial Days, p. 127. 
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came to New Netherlands in the same boat with Director Minuit, two 
officers of the Reformed Church, by name Sebastian Crol and Jan 
Huyck, whose first and most important duty was “to instruct, ad- 
monish and comfort the sick and ill, out of God’s Holy Word every- 
one according to his necessity, and as occasion permits.””’ These 
preceded the first minister by more than two years and were called 
by the harsh-sounding, yet beautiful titles of Krankenbezooker and 
Ziekentrooster, meaning respectively, Seeker and Comforter of the 
Sick. All records show that for a long time the care of needy, the 
aged and the orphans in each community was left to the church 
authorities. The funds for the poor were classed with other church 
property. The Great Remonstrance of 1649, after scoring the church 
and school facilities provided by the Company, says: “The poor 
who, however, are best provided for, have nothing except what is 
collected in the church, in addition to a few fines and voluntary of- 


9921 


ferings from the inhabitants. 


This sweeping statement apparently does not take into account a 
resolution of October 5, 1648, passed by the Council “on the peti- 
tion of the deacons of the Church at New Amsterdam to make them 
a present of 500 guilders for the poor.” Continuing their indict- 
ment of the Company, the colonists write: “There is, occasionally, a 
flying report of an hospital and of an asylum for orphans and for 
old men, etc., but as yet not a sign of an attempt, order or regulation 


has been made about them.” 


To this latter charge, the Company responded that its “circum- 
stances admitted of the building neither of an hospital nor orphan 
asylum, which are not necessary there as yet.” It claimed that 
“the deacons are accountable for what concerns the poor,” threw 


»ERNY, vol. I, pp. 45 et sqq. 

=DRCH, vol. I, p. 300. 

Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, Albany, 
N. Y. Ed. by E. B. O'Callaghan. Vol. I, p. 120. 

*DRCH, vol. I, p. 120. 

*“Thid., p. 424. 
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aspersions on the charitable impulses of the community and remarked 
sarcastically: “Had the Director demanded a collection for an or- 
phan asylum and hospital, what an outcry would not have been 
raised.” 

Funds for the care of the poor were gathered in various ways. 
The most important seems to have been the collection for the poor 
taken up in the churches each Sunday. As the little sack was passed 
around at the end of a long pole, each of the faithful dropped into it 
what he wished to give towards the support of his weaker brethren.” 
Whatever surplus there was of the church fund after expenses were 
paid could also be devoted to that use. Jewels were sometimes do- 
nated and these added to the church surplus often made a comfort- 
able sum. We know that by the middle of the century a Poor Box 
had been erected in the Dutch Church.”* Following the custom of 
Holland, the practice was introduced of taking up a collection for 
the poor at weddings and at the receptions following them. A box 
was placed in the house and the guests were supposed to drop their 
offerings into it. The amount thus gathered was later collected by 
the deacons. 

Even in those days there were people mean enough to rob a poor 
box. A passage in the Administrative Minutes for 1659 reads:* 

Jans Janzen de Jongh, being sent for by the Schout and Burgomasters 
appears, in Court, and is told that the deacons going around to take up 
the Poor Boxes had been at his house and represent that they found 
little or nothing therein; and whereas Aaltje Barens served at the wed- 
ding at his house and is a notorious thief, he is therefore asked what he 
knows about it. 

Jans averred that he had been away but that one of his negroes 
had seen Aaltje empty the box. Further than this he knew nothing 


about the matter. 


*FEarle, Colonial Days, etc. 


*DRCH, vol. I, p. 491. 
"Records of New Amsterdam from 1653-1674. Ed. by Berthold Fernow. Vol. VII, 


p. 242. 
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That the management of the funds gathered was entirely reserved 
to the Church officers may be seen from a letter written by Director- 
General Stuyvesant to the Magistrates at Wiltwyck. With the air of 
vindicating a long established principle, he writes:” 

We have been informed that you have arrogated the disposal of what is 
collected in the community either for the Church or for the poor. If it is 
so, then it is our opinion and we command, that the disposal and distrib- 
ution of it shall concern only the Consistory and remain until further 
notice in its hands. 

The government was not altogether forgetful of the need for poor 
funds. We have already seen that one large amount and certain 
statutory fines were set aside by the Council for the relief of the 
poor. This money was deposited with and distributed by the dea- 
cons.” In addition to this, Director Kieft “had a box suspended in 
his house; of that box the deacons had one key, and all the small 
fines and penalties which were levied on court days, were deposited 
in it.” We are told that the money it contained “amounted to a hand- 
some sum.”** Many other measures for the assistance of the needy 
were promulgated during the rule of Peter Stuyvesant, who was 
Director for the last eighteeen years of the Dutch occupation. 

Stuyvesant was a far abler man than his predecessor who had al- 
most wrecked the colony. In spite of his stubborn opposition to the 
demands of the people for a more representative government, the 
colony made considerable progress. In 1653, a city government was 
established at New Amsterdam, which then had a population of about 
800 people. By 1656 it had increased to 1000. 

Beginning shortly after the middle of the century, we find a series 
of orders intended to alleviate the distress of the poor by diverting 

*ERNY, vol. I, p. 536. 

Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, Albany, 
N. Y. Ed. by E. B. O’Callaghan. Vol. I, p. 120; also O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, 
p. 26. 


=DRCH, vol. I, p. 424. 
=CHNY, vol. I, p. 418. 
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money paid in fines to their use or by granting them certain priv- 
ileges and immunities. In 1651, it was very considerately laid 


down: 
In order not to subject the poor to inconvenience, the Director and 


Council will, as occasion may require, give permission to some particular 
Inhabitants who request it, to lay in small Beer free of Excise with 
liberty to retail the same at a small advance by the small measure. 

Four years later all goats found at large “this side of the Fresh 
Water” were to be seized and forfeited “for the behoof and profit of 
the poor.”** In the same year one third of the fines for firing guns 
on New Year’s Day and for planting May-poles, or beating drums or 
selling wine, brandy or beer illicitly was appropriated for the use 
of the poor.” Other ordinances provide that they shall receive one 
third of the fines imposed on all evading the excise tax or violating 
the baking regulations, on Sabbath-breakers and on those who sell in- 
toxicating liquors to the Indians or along the Hudson.** Besides 
these statutory fines, many of the fines imposed by the Court for 
various crimes were directed to be paid in to the poor fund. In 1647, 
Director Stuyvesant and the Council declared Cornelis Melyn, the 
Patroon of Staten Island, guilty of “Lasz Majestatis.” After banish- 
ing him from the colony for seven years, and revoking all the claims 
and benefits which he had been granted, they fined him “300 Carolus 
Guilders, to be applied one-third for the Poor, one-third for the 
Fiscal, and one-third for the church.””** For the same offense, Jochem 
Kuyter was banished for three years and fined 150 guilders to be 
distributed in the same manner.** 

On the continuance of this policy as to court fines we find proof in 
the fact that while the Indian War of 1655 was being waged a num- 
ber of merchants, who protested against being detained to defend 


*O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 122. 
“Tbid., p. 201. 

*Tbid., 205. 

*DRCH, vol. I, p. 424. 

*Tbid., vol. I, p. 350. 

“Tbid., p. 214. 
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the colony, were each fined 40 guilders “in behalf of the poor.”®” 
Apparently, these seventeenth century citizens had little sympathy 
for “conscientious objectors.” 

The positive assistance rendered by these additions to the poor 
fund was supplemented by later provisions granting to the poor im- 
munities from certain charges. Three documents of the year 1661 
give us examples of this kind of relief. An ordinance of April 11, 
states :*° 

Only the goods and merchandises which are brought to, or received 
at the weighing house, and belong to the Hon. [West India] Company, 
to this city, to the Board of Deacons and other Charitable Institutions...... 
shall be exempt from the fee for weighing; all which the Weighmaster 
must weigh gratis and for God’s sake. 


Another further exempts them as follows: “All Secretaries, No- 
taries and Clerks shall be bound to serve the Poor and Indigent, who 
ask such as an Alms, gratis and Pro Deo; and may demand and re- 
ceive from the Rich the following Fees. . .”** 

By far the most important exemption is to be found in the “In- 
structions and Rules for Schoolmaster Evert Pietersen, drawn up by 
the Burgomasters.” After specifying that, besides his yearly salary, 
he shall be allowed to demand and receive from every pupil extra 
amounts according to the number of subjects taught, they declare that 
“the poor and needy, who ask to be taught for God’s sake, he shall 
teach for nothing.”** The spirit which prompted the benevolence of 
those days is manifested in the text of these three orders. 

The frequent repetition of the phrase, “for God’s sake,” shows 
how inseparably charity and religion were joined in the minds of the 
early colonists. 

In order to build up the colony, the Company took steps to assist 

*Q’Callaghan, History, vol. II, p. 293 note. 

“ERNY, vol. I, p. 502. 
“O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 331. 


“Minutes of the Orphan Masters of New Amsterdam, 1655-1664. By Berthold Fernow. 
Vol. 2, p. 115. 
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poor settlers. The recognition of the retarding influence of the 
original policy of excluding poor persons from buying land led to 
the adoption of a more inviting policy. In the year 1646, Father 
Jogues, the great Jesuit missionary, who had been rescued from the 
Indians by the Dutch and sent back to France via “the Manhattan,” 
writes of the colony that** 

when any one comes to settle in the country, they lend him horses, cows, 

etc.; they give him provisions, all of which he returns as soon as he is at 


ease; and as to the land, after ten years he pays to the West India 
Company the tenth of the produce which he reaps. 


To make the burden even more light for the poor, land was set 
apart in some places, for their special use. Thus** 


a certain considerable tract of valuable and clear land, situate within 
the jurisdiction of Gravesend, on which a whole village or hamlet of 
about 20 or 30 families might have been established was granted in the 
year 1647, by Director William Kieft to divers persons, and divided by 
lot in 21 parts, whereof the Poor of this place had 2 parts and every 
other person 1 part. 


A few years later, the Dutch Reformed Church of New Amster- 
dam acquired a Poor Farm on the other side of Hell Gate, on the site 
of Steinway, L. I., which was long known as the “Arme Bouwerie.”” 
On this and some adjacent islands in the East River, pigs and cattle 
were pastured for the benefit of the poor. We are also told that 
Director Stuyvesant gave to the Board of Overseers of the Poor a 
piece of land near the said “bouwerie.” However, it was later 
granted to a settler before the poor could make use of it.*® 

The Remonstrance of the colonists to the States General in 1649, 
in complaining about the failure of the West India Company to erect 
a hospital and an asylum, said: “There ought to be, likewise, 


“Narratives of New Netherland. Ed. by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D. P. 260. 
“DRCH, vol. I, p. 555. 

“ERNY, Index vol. (VII); also DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 326. 

“Tbid., vol. XIV, p. 326. 
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asylums for aged men, for orphans and similar institutions.”** It is 
probable that later a poor-house was maintained in New Amsterdam, 
but the exact date of its founding has not come to our notice. That 
which was used in the last part of the century was situated on Broad 
Street and was then so dilapidated that it could “no longer be occu- 
pied by the poor without continual and excessive repairs.”“* The 
first charitable institution on Manhattan Island appears to date from 
1654, when the house of Mr. Allerton was hired to lodge the orphans 
sent over from the Amsterdam Almshouse.“” A woman named Im- 
metje Cornelis was appointed first Matron of the Orphans.” Since 
it was customary to indenture out these orphans, this Orphan Asylum 
was, in all likelihood, used merely as a temporary home. We have 
found no record of any homeless children of the colonists being as- 
signed to it. 

Judging from a tax-list of the inhabitants of Breuckelen which con- 
tains the entry: “Louis; lives at present at the Poor’s bouwery, but 
intends to return 10 Fl.” it would appear to be certain that 
the enterprising City of Churches had a Poor House as early as 
1657.°* The same year saw a like institution at Rensselaerwyck, 
where, we are told, “the poor’s purse is richly garnished.””’ The 
farm on which it was built had, some five years before, been granted 
by Stuyvesant to the deacons on condition that they should “hold it, 
cultivate it or make it productive to provide for the wants of the 
poor.””* In fact, it seems that in Rensselaerwyck, the poor were 
better looked after than the minister; for he actually lived in the 
poor-house. Here are his own words as written to a friend :™* 

A decent domicile cannot be rented for less than from four hundred 
~ “ERNY, vol. I, p. 259. 

“Ibid., vol. III, p. 1462. 

“DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 296. 

“Register of New Netherland, p. 127. 

"O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 305. 

“Letter of Vice-Director, 1655, in Albany County Records, p. 236. 


Annals of Albany by J. Munsell, vol. VII, p. 232. 
“ERNY, Letter to Rev. Laurentius, vol. I, p. 385. 
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to four hundred and fifty guilders while Rensselaer will not allow me 
more than two hundred guilders for rent; and the congregation is not 
willing to build me a house. But a poor-house has been established 
here, and God be praised, as there are yet very few poor people here, 
I have made arrangements with the deacons, and lived therein until now. 
The first provision made by the Company for the physical care 
of the sick may be traced to its report in 1639 that it had already 
built “‘a small house for the midwife.””’ We have also a fairly com- 
plete list of those who occupied this position.°° The Council Minutes 
of 1655 tell us of the appointment of one “Hellegond Joris to be city 
midwife,”’’ and five years later another order allowed the same 
woman “a salary of 100 guilders ($40) a year for attending the 
poor.””* At the request of Surgeon Hendrickson Varrevanger a hos- 
pital was established at New Amsterdam for the reception of sick 
soldiers, who had previously been billeted on private families, and 
of the Company’s negroes who were left destitute in case of sickness. 
On December 23, 1658, Hilletje Wilburch was appointed matron 
of it.’ The number of institutions to care for the poor was small 
but the colony was also small and had no problem of unemployment, 
but rather one of scarcity of workers. 

The policy, which Father Jogues described, of encouraging set- 
tlers to come to the new land, received a new impetus in the 50’s. To 
help them along, free passage was given in some instances. The 
Company gathered together those wishing to become colonists, and 
sent them over at its own expense. Furthermore several allotments 
of orphans from the Amsterdam Almshouse were received “thereby 
taking a burden from the almshouse” and “helping to increase the 
population of New Netherland.” 


*=DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 16. 


“Register of New Netherland, p. 126. 
“Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, Albany, 
N. Y., vol. I, p. 146. 
*Tbid., p. 211. 
“Register of New Netherland, p. 128. 
“DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 325. 
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Unfortunately, however, the members of these two classes do no? 
seem to have been well chosen. Many letters complain that the set- 
tlers sent over were “mostly traders and hence persons unaccustomed 
to labor, who quickly become a charge of the Poormasters; others who 
are more honest enter the military." Such was also the case “with 
most of the children from the orphan asylum, accustomed and more 
inclined to carry a beggar’s gripsack than to labor.” Experiences 
of this sort led the Director to write further: 

We hope and do not doubt, that, when you send over some farmers 
and later some lads of 15 or 16 years at a monthly pay of 4 or 5 fl... 
you will inquire as much as possible for industrious people used to work, 
and not take up and engage whomever chance may throw in your way. 
Another exhortation of his to the Directors in Holland, gives an 

insight into the rather uninviting prospects awaiting these newcomers 
and workers in general.™ 

The country would also be more benefited, if instead of sending such 
persons, you would look about and send us farmers and farm laborers, 
foreigners and exiles, used to labor and poverty. 

This scarcity of laborers was, of course, to be expected in a new 
country, where the spirit of freedom and vast tracts of unoccupied 
land prompted settlers to become their own masters rather than spend 
their lives serving others. But another pertinent cause of the scarcity 
arose from conditions within the colony necessitating the passage of 
an ordinance in which the Director and Council tell us that: 


Nearly the just fourth of the city of New Amsterdam consists of 
Brandy shops, Tobacco or Beer houses, by the Multitude, whereof not 
only are more honorable Trades and occupations neglected and disre- 
garded, but even the Common people and the Company’s servants se- 
riously debauched; and what is still worse, the Youth, seeing and fol- 
lowing, as from their very childhood, this improper example of their 


“Tbid., p. 444. 

“Tbid., p. 471. 

*DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 471. 

“Thid., vol. XIV, p. 444. 

*O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 93. 
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parents, are drawn from the path of Virtue and into all sorts of ir- 
regularity. 

Labor legislation is exemplified in two ordinances passed in the 
years 1653 and 1656. Oddly enough, they were steps in opposite 
directions. The earlier ordinance, which never became effective, be- 
cause the Directors disapproved of it as bing impracticable, had for 
its purpose “the lowering and fixing the pay of the journeymen car- 
penters, masons, etc., and the price of provisions, bread, beer and 
wine.”*° Here was government regulation of wages and prices in 
earnest. It * dly represented, however, the conciliatory attitude 
towards labor which the times required and so the Holland authorities 
were justified in objecting that it could only “give rise to great dis- 
satisfaction and troubles.” Somewhat more appropriate and prom- 
ising was the act of 1656. This was a faint prophecy of our Work- 
men’s Compensation acts, though it extended only to those who were 
injured while in the service of the Company. If injured in time of a 
military attack, there is an 

express promise that the wounded shall be properly taken care of by 
good Surgeons; and if any persons in the employment of the City and 
in the execution of their command, office or service, happen to be 
maimed, lamed, or otherwise deprived of their health, they shall be 
remunerated as follows, To wit: 


For the loss of the right arm .................... fl. 333 
For the loss of the left arm ...........ccsccesess ” 266 
ois d racks cccsivasveccevcnses ” 240 
PE WOU ov cc rcecccecciccvesvececs ~ 533 
eS Pee en ee ” 240 
Ge EE WOOD oc ns ee Seeds ce decresee ” 1066 
ipa a sce dine cS eedblawv Ndeo eee ns ” 240 
PED is Si sec Se eve svensapecvibscecee ss ” 266 
a. cine Ni os umbewe ch ebesvedaee ” 983 


For other injuries workmen were to be indemnified proportionately 
at the discretion of the Commissioners or Directors. 


“DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 251; or O'Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 152. 
*0’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 276. 
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III 


In times of great distress the people of New Amsterdam found that 
their neighbors at Fort Orange (Albany) were true friends. In Sep- 
tember, 1655, several Indian tribes ravaged the settlements about 
New Amsterdam. Within three days, the Dutch lost one hundred 
people, one hundred and fifty others were taken into captivity, and 
more than three hundred more were deprived of home, clothes and 
food. Twenty-eight “bouweries” were burned, about fifteen thousand 
bushels of grain destroyed, and from five to six hundred head of 
cattle killed or driven off. The damages inflicted on the colonists 
were estimated at two hundred thousand florins, or eighty thousand 
dollars. When the refugees crowded into New Amsterdam the poor 
fund was sorely taxed to meet the demands made on it. In this emerg: 
ency an appeal was made to other towns for help. The records of 
Fort Orange describe the response made. The Vice-Director states 
that he asked the dominie of the church there™ 

for the remission of some alms, with the recommendation that the church 

consistory should propose the same, it being a point that the power only 

depends on them, wherein he was wholly agreed and consented that it was 
in the highest degree proper that to the poor without distinction the help- 
ing hand should be stretched out: accepting his authority to be used 
therein with the consistory, and having delivered over to him an extract 


out of the letter relating to this point, it was allowed by the Consistory, 
and a sum of 200 guilders was sent to the deacons of the city of New 


Amsterdam. 


Then as today the civil government sought to protect widows and 
orphans in matters of inheritance. At first the deacons of the church 
were considered their Guardians, and were required on the death of 


a man or woman leaving children to notify the Director and Council.” 


*0O’Callaghan, History, vol. II, p. 291. 
®Early Records of the City and County of Albany and Colony of Rensselaerswyck, 


1656-1675, p. 236. 
Register of New Netherland, note under “Orphan Master”; also Preface to Minutes 


of Orphan Masters’ Court, vol. I. 
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Later in 1653, this was changed. It was provided that the Burgo- 
masters, who were considered the “Orphan Masters” ex officio were 
to be notified, and petitioned to appoint Curators to take charge of 
the estate until it was settled. Still later owing to the growth of busi- 
ness, the Burgomasters were relieved of these duties and two special 
Orphan Masters were appointed. The final form reached was an 
Orphan Masters’ Court of three judges whose duty it was “to attend 
to orphans and minor children within the jurisdiction of this City 
and to administer on their property in and out of the City and over- 
see such administration by others.” It was the practice of this court 
to support widows out of the means left by their husbands and when 
this was used up to recommend them to the deacons for aid.” 

The Dutch law was strict in the matter of eligibility for guardian- 
ship of child heirs. No one who might be interested in the death of 
the young one could be appointed. Thus parents were excluded 
from the guardianship of their own children. Once appointed, the 
guardians assumed control of the child’s affairs and managed them. 
If a parent married again and wished to leave the colony, he was 
required to deposit security with the Orphans’ Court for the children 
left behind.*” Where an indenture was involved, the guardians made 
the arrangements and continued during the period of service to exer- 
cise a supervision over the treatment accorded the child. The status 
of the latter was carefully defined in the contract of indenture. A 
typical one entered into by a certain Nicolaas Boots, for the services 
of a 16 year old boy named Hendrick de Graaf for three years, binds 
the master to provide board and clothing and at the end of the period 
to give the boy either 150 fl. or 500 lbs. “‘of good choice Virginia leaf 
tobacco.” Payment was also obligatory should the boy be dismissed, 
die. or leave for valid reasons. The remainder of the contract reads 


as follows:” 


™Minutes of Orphan Masters of New Amsterdam, vol. I, p. 193. 
"Year Book of the Holland Society of N. Y. for 1900, p. 125. 
Minutes of the Orphan Masters of New Amsterdam, vol. I, pp. 155, 85, 95. 
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He [the master] is hereby requested, to take good care of Hendrick, so 
that he may not run away or behave badly, and for this purpose full 
power and authority are given to Nicolaas Boots, as guardian and 
Master, to insist upon obedience to his orders and to instruct and direct 
the boy, as a faithful guardian and master is in duty bound to do. For 
the carrying out of this agreement Nicolaas Boots, binds his person 
and property, real and personal, present and future, nothing excepted 
placing the same at the disposal of all laws and courts, especially the 
Orphans’ Court of this City. 


In case the child was not treated well, the parent or guardian could 
complain to the Orphans’ Court and compel the master to change his 
conduct or give up the servant and pay the penalty. The records con- 
tain several cases in point. One father claimed that the man to whom 
his son was indentured had not properly clothed him according to 
agreement. Upon being reminded of this, he had not corrected the 
fault, but had set the boy free three different times and finally sent 
him home. The court, convinced of the truth of these charges, freed 
the son and ordered the reluctant defendant to pay 40 guilders, bar- 
ring all claims. In another case for his cruelty in inflicting a deep 
wound on his boy servant’s head, Bartelt Clazen was condemned “to 
pay the whole year’s hire and surgeon’s fee and 10 fl. for the injury 
and ten guilders fine to the Officer."° There are records of at least 
two more instances in which masters were deprived of the services of 
indentured children. In one of them the master was condemned to 
death for his criminal actions,’ and in the other the guardians re- 
covered the custody of the youth because he had often been beaten 
and punished by the master’s wife.” 

We have already spoken of the Orphans sent out from Amsterdam 
when treating of the asylum established for them, and in relation to 
their fitness as laborers. A few remarks on the conditions of their 


“Records of New Amsterdam, 1653-1674, vol. I, pp. 162, 168. 

*Tbid., vol. II, p. 65. 

Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, vol. I, 
pp. 211, 213. 

"Year Book of the Holland Society of N. Y. for 1900, p. 125. 
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shipment, their ages, and later history will here suffice. The Burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, who were responsible for sending the child- 
ren out, examined the rules made and the care taken of them.” A 
letter sent to Stuyvesant asks him “to receive these children and 
youths kindly and to take care that they may be employed according 
to their abilities to the best advantage of the Company and a proper 
advancement of themselves."® Of those sent over in 1655, many 
seem to have been old enough to take care of themselves. There were 
ten girls and seven boys as follows:*° 


Tryntje Pieters, 23 yrs. Marritge Hendrick, 16 yrs. 
Tryntje Jans, 22 yrs. Catalyntge Jans, 13 yrs. 
Jannitje Dircx, 19 yrs. Guillaume Roelanta, 17 yrs. 


Lysbet Jans, 18 yrs. Jan, 17 yrs. 
Dieuwer Volcharts, 16 yrs. Mathys Coenratsen, 16 yrs. 
Annitge Pieters, 17 yrs. Hendrick Thomasen, 14 yrs. 
Lysbet Gerrets, 16 yrs. Peter Stoffelsen, 13 yrs. 
Debora Jans, 15 yrs. Otto Jansen, 13 yrs. 

Jan Hendricksen, 12 yrs. 


Even aside from their lack of industry, these orphans were hard- 
ly the kind of settlers desired. One, who has followed the career of 
this shipment through the records, reports that the names of four of 
the girls and four of the boys appear in the court minutes of later 
days.** The charges brought against them were chiefly slander or 
theft. Marriages of three of the girls were also recorded. 


IV 


We have seen that throughout the greater part of the Dutch occu- 
pation the management of poor relief was in the hands of the dea- 
cons of the Church. So completely was this true that in 1650 the 
Company could say “the Director never had charge of it, such not 


*DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 322. 

*Tbid., p. 325. 

“Thid., p. 326. 

“Dutch New York. By Esther Singleton. P. 162. 
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being usual, the deacons and not the Director are responsible for it.”** 


Seven years later the Church even used this dominance as an argu- 
ment against allowing Lutherans to worship publicly in the colony, 
claiming that the influx following such toleration would unduly in- 
crease the burden on the Dutch Church for the support of the poor. 


Addressing the Burgomaster, the dominies wrote: 

The treasury of our deacons [the poor fund] would be considerably 
diminished, and become unable to sustain the burden it has hitherto 
borne. It is known to your Honorable Body that there is no other 
means provided for the support of the poor, save what is collected in 
the church. This is given to widows, orphans and to all who make 
suitable application whatever may be their religious persuasion. This 
could not be done under any other arrangement. 


Perhaps in anticipation of just such an objection, a singular con- 
dition was laid down for the admission of Jews to the colony. Up to 
1655 they had been excluded. In that year, despite the objections 
of the Director-General, the Company acceded to the petition of cer- 


tain Portuguese Jewish shareholders and granted the members of 
their race “permission to sail to and trade in New Netherland and 
to live and remain there, provided the poor among them shall not 
become a burden to the Company or the community, but be sup- 


ported by their own nation.”™ 


The use of their monopoly of the charitable functions of the colony 
as an argument for denying public worship to another sect may be 
said to mark the high water mark of the domination of poor relief 
by the officials of the Dutch Reformed Church. From that time on 
we find other factors entering into the situation. Despite the protest 
and subsequent prohibitory ordinances, the Lutherans were allowed 
to worship in their houses and we know that they also took up col- 
lections for their poor.” A few years later an ordinance already 


“=DRCH, vol. I, p. 424. 

SERNY, vol. I, p. 387. 

“DRCH, vol. XIV, p. 315; O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 193, note. 
SERNY, Court Minutes of 1671, vol. I, p. 621; O’Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, 


p. 213. 
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cited exempts from weighing charges the goods and merchandise not 
only of the Board of Deacons but also “other Charitable Institu- 
tions.”** But the year 1661 saw a still more important development. 
An order passed by the Director and Council in October 22 of that 
year gives us the first step of the government toward taking over the 
direct administration of poor relief. 


This step was eventful as the beginning of a policy which was 
henceforward to grow and to develop into the great public charity 
system of the present day. It is interesting to note that this entrance 
of the civil authorities into the field of administration, was made in 
much the same way that our Federal government first endeavored to 
regulate industry, to control morals and to abolish child labor; name- 
ly, by regulating commerce between the various commonwealths un- 
der its jurisdiction. For the order of New Amsterdam was designed 
to regulate the dispensing of relief to those poor who passed from 
one town to another. The order is entitled “Of the Director-General 
and Council of New Netherland making provision for the Poor.”*" 
Since it indicates so important an advance, we shall quote it at length. 
The preamble gives us an insight into the reasons for its enactment.™ 

Whereas the Deacons of the City have informed us of the many ap- 
plications and great trouble which they daily experience from persons 
residing in outlaying villages, with whose characters and wants they are 
utterly unacquainted, so that their treasury is thereby greatly diminished, 
and they would by that means be unable to assist the Poor and Needy 
of this City, requesting that seasonable provision be made therein; We, 
therefore, in order to prevent the future recurrence thereof, have re- 
solved and decided, to the end that the Lazy and Vagabond, may be as 
much as possible rebuked, and the really Poor more assisted, and cared 
for, that from this time forward, no assistance shall be given by the 

Deacons of this City, to any persons residing outside the jurisdiction of 

this City, unless they bring with them from the Deacons, or Over-seers 


SERNY, vol. I, p. 502. 
"O'Callaghan, Laws and Ordinances, p. 412. 


“Ibid. p. 411. 
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of the Poor at the place of their residence, a certificate of their character 

and poverty in manner as follows: 

N. N. residing under the jurisdiction of N. N. hath applied to us for 
some assistance and support, and, as his character and poverty are well 
known to us, we would willingly have provided him therewith, but the 
low estate of our treasury hath not allowed us to do so. We have, 
therefore, to request, in his behalf, the Deacons of the City of Amster- 
dam in New Netherland to lend him a helping hand according to their 
usual discretion. Done, etc., 

And the persons who shall bring with them such certificates shall be 
provided for, and assisted here as circumstances permit. 

The order goes still further and enters into the method of collecting 
voluntary contributions for the poor. The system it establishes is 
similar to the one in force in England prior to the Elizabethan Act. 
It states that in every settlement and village in the colony a collection 
was to be taken up every Sunday for the poor. In places without a 
minister, two persons were to be appointed by the local magistrates 
to “go around every Sunday, with a little bag among the congrega- 
tion and collect Alms for the support of the Pwor of that place, and 
then if they fall short, they shall address themselves in the manner as 
above set forth to the deacons of this City.” 

The men of that time may not have realized the imporiance of the 
departure indicated by this order from the policy of complete church 
control of poor relief. From this first regulation of collection and 
disbursement, the power of the state was gradually to extend itself 
to the enforcement of poor rates and then to the control or super- 
vision of the expenditure of charitable funds. To a certain extent 
the passage of this act marks a weakness in the Church’s system and 
points to the future inadequacy of voluntary effort. 

It matters little that this first attempt of the state was not com- 
pletely successful in confining the poor to their own town, as we see 
from the minutes of the Orphan Masters’ Court of 1662. This partial 
failure merely resulted in a further extension of the state’s influence, 
as shown by the following resolution: 
~ ©Minutes of the Orphan Masters’ Court, vol. II, p. 124. 
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The Burgomasters resolve to send an order to the Deaconry of this 
City, directing them not to give assistance to any body except to the poor 
of this City and to provide these poor with clothing, food and a little 
money; also to make a note of to whom assistance is given. 

The era of public direction of poor relief had commenced. It was 
to continue throughout the English period and ultimately to develop 
into the present vast system of charitable activities under govern- 


mental control or supervision. 


V 


Summarizing the events of the Dutch Period, we might say that 
the early years of the colony had seen little more in the way of poor 
relief than a general and informal spirit of neighborly hospitality. 
The 40’s witnessed an awakening of the authorities to the problem 
of providing for the needy. The measures taken to alleviate their 
condition were directed by and completely under the management 
of the deacons of the Dutch Church. In the first decade of the second 
half of the century, the work went ahead rapidly. Collections taken 
up at Sunday services and on other occasions helped to make up the 
poor fund. These were supplemented by statutory and court fines 
and by exemptions from taxes and fees. During these years, like- 
wise, many charitable institutions were established throughout the 
colony, and means were adopted both to assist settlers and to protect 
widows and orphans from the dangers of ignorance and the wiles 
of the unscrupulous. The matter of administering poor affairs was 
still in the hands of the Deacons at the opening of the 60’s, but as 
noted above, the next few years saw the entry of the government into 
the field of charity, and the passage of resolutions which presaged 
great changes even if the colony had not come under the control 


of the English in 1664. 





Advice To The Poets 


Cuar.es L. O’DonnNELL, C.S.C. 


Dear Algernon: 

Your mother mentions in a recent letter that you are writing 
verse and getting some of it published in the college magazine. I 
judge from the casualness of your mother’s remark that she is all 
but consumed with pride—the pride that is called pardonable—over 
your achievement. And that is all right. Perhaps our family can 
support another poet, even a poet in each generation. Do not think 
I am writing to point out the error of your ways or the pitfalls that 
lie in wait for you, or to upbraid you for an undutiful nephew in 
not letting me see what you have been doing. Rather, as a brand 
not quite snatched from the burning myself—“an old, cold ash pile” 
do I hear you say?—I am keen about the fire itself. If you will al- 
low me just this one little fling, let me say I am interested in the in- 
tegrity of the art of poetry itself. 

Once, when I was about your age and had far less sense than you, 
I wrote to a poet asking him if he would criticize my work. Not to 
make things worse than they are, nor to let them be as badly as they 
appear, I must say, in justice to the gosling I was, that the idea upon 
which I acted was not mine. No, a professor, who should have 
known better, instigated the affair. The cranky old poet wrote me, 
on one of those standard, one-cent, yellow postal—not post-cards 
as follows: 

Living in a house of glass, 

I cast no stones at those who pass. 
I think you can guess who this poet was. While the idea was my 
professor’s, the snub was all mine. Yet it has done me no good. Not 
indeed that I ever again acted upon such advice, but, I mean, the 
poet’s example has done me no good. All my life I have been giving 
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advice: true, it is always advice sought, even demanded, by poets of 
various degree. As you know, some several hundreds of student- 
poets like yourself have passed their work to me. I have been a 
reader of thousands of manuscript poems submitted for print. Ac- 
cordingly, when I hear that you are turning out stanzas I can’t help 
being interested, nor can I help expressing my interest in the form 
of advice. 


I think I know pretty well what you will write about first and how 
you will write. The poetry of the young is always old. No. doubt 
this is to be expected. The young read the “models”, as they are 
called, and seem to feel that they have to write accordingly. Un- 
consciously they assume that certain words and certain ranges of ideas 
are required for poetry, and they give us, almost with the enthusiasm 
of discoverers, the old, worn-out themes, in the old, worn-out phrases. 
Let me tell you, then, that the “stars of evening” are a snare. “Sun- 
set” is full of peril, but the moon, whether “pale”, “eerie”, “elfin”, 
“silver”, “sailing”, “hung”, “crescent” or “full” is fatal. Never 
write a line about the moon. Don’t even mention the moon. Be- 
ware of “harvest” and the whole circle of thought that surrounds it. 
“‘Sheaves” are treacherous. The following words, and several hun- 
dred more like them, I would suggest that you leave severely alone . 
unless you can use them in new connections and as they were never 
used before: “‘serried”, “somber”, “‘weird’”, “solace”, “leash”, 
“morose”, to say nothing of “dreary” and “weary”. “Cypress 
trees” are bad. The “hoot of an owl” is terrible, especially if it is 
“an ominous hoot”. Beware of “moaning winds”. “Balmy breezes” 
are poison. “Zephyrs” are all of that. “Brooks”, whether they bab- 
ble” or “ripple” or “flash” or “sing”, are no good. “Fireflies” and 
“nightingales” are risky to monkey with. (Recently I read a charm- 
ing set of verses, for children, on “Goldfish”! Now, that’s some- 
thing! ) 

Unless you are a strong swimmer, don’t go near the water. I 
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mean the sea. Some poets have drowned in it, versifiers are almost 
sure to. Your sea is likely to be “troubled” or “placid” or “heaving 
foam”. And don’t be struck by “nameless fears”. Don’t let your 
soul get “flooded with a holy calm”. Don’t get “flooded” with any- 
thing. Keep your feet down and your head up, but be careful to 
look where you are going. The “starry firmament” is a bad guide, 
and you might also entertain proper horror for “boundless space”. 

A “child’s gay laugh” is painful. Something should be done about 
“merry children”. If they have “angel faces”, hanging is too good 
for them. “Smiling through tears” is no way to conduct oneself any 
more. You see, the point of all this has been well put by a modern 
writer whom some persons would call a poet, Mr. Allen Upward. 
I don’t know who the Emperor Han was, but Mr. Upward relates of 
him that the first time he heard a certain word he said, “It is 
strange”. The second time, he said, “It is divine”. The third time, 
he said, “Let the speaker be put to death”. It is certain that words 
grow shabby, while phrases actually die and should be buried. 

Let me tell you, too, now that I have my hand upon your shoulder, 
that there are worn-out rhymes, lots of them. There are rhymes that 
are too facile; almost all rhymes ending in open “e” are cheap, such 
as “sea” and “lea”, but that is not all that is the matter with a word 
like “lea”. When “emperor” was first rhymed with “floor”, the Em- 
peror Han might have been pleased. Now, we are getting a little 
tired of that kind of rhyming. Above all, see that you don’t “pull” 
things like this,—“gardens fair”, “beauty rare”. Twenty years ago 
we all did this with impunity, but that was before Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe came along and set the house of English poetry in order. 


I suggest that you write simple four-line stanzas and try to rhyme 
the first line with the third, the second with the fourth. This form 
will do you for a long time to come. I counsel you to avoid tricky 
forms. If you ever write acrostics I shall do my best to have you 
boiled in oil. If you celebrate the death of a friend, or a Mother 
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Superior, in a rondeau or a sonnet I shall deliver you to the torturers 
with a recommendation that they pass you on to the executioner. 
Even though your pastor be arrived at what is called his Sacerdotal 
Golden Jubilee, keep your mouth shut: don’t sing a note. Leave it 
to the choir, they have been practising a new Mass for the occasion, 
and that is enough. 

Writing verse about the helpless dead is one of the strongest argu- 
ments I know against the theory and especially the practice of evolu- 
tion. I knew a good priest, but a bad poet, who was addicted to this. 
He no sooner learned of a death in the wide circle of his friends 
and acquaintances than he was there, on deck, so to speak, with a 
poem. He became a poetical undertaker, wrapping the dead in iam- 
bic winding sheets. Like the trumpet to the warhorse, or the gong 
to the firehorse, death was a signal and a summons and a challenge 
to his “Pegasus”, as he would call it. One of his living friends, who 
was at the time not so very well, declared that this elegist had added 
a new terror to death. 

A good deal of what passes for poetry is really only eloquence, 
rhetoric. I suppose it is impossible to settle by definition the bound- 
ary line between rhetoric and poetry. One man’s poetry is another 
man’s rhetoric, and vice versa: indeed, what is vice to one may be 
verse to another. But I have one way of judging, to my own satis- 
faction, at least. The spurious and the genuine in pictures usually 
look differently when hung together:—counterfeit money has a dif- 
ferent ring from that of good coin. The thing to do, then is to bring 
them together and test one by the other. 


You might look here, as Hamlet says, “on this picture, and on 
this”. The first speaks of sunset on a ship coming in from sea: 


The sunset pageant in the West 

Has filled your canvas curves with rose 
And jewelled every toppling crest 

That crashes into silver snows. 
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The second runs as follows: 


Why does the evening always wear 

A white-rose moon in her star-gray hair? 
In my opinion, the first of these is rhetoric, the second is poetry. The 
first sounds fine, it is eloquent, and until one analyzes it, seems true. 
It is one of those glowing things, but I believe that it has a false glow. 
Let us see. In the first place, it is not the sunset as pageant which 
fills the ship’s sails with color. In the second place, the phrase “in 
the West” serves merely to complete the line and achieve rhyme, 
without adding anything to the thought. “Canvas curves” is a typical 
rhetorical expression. It means sails. One wonders why “sails” was 
not used with an appropriate epithet which might add to the picture 
as well as the length of the line. In the third line this “pageant” 
which has filled the sails with rose has “jewelled” the waves. Now, 
there is no good reason why a wave should be “jewelled”. What 
are the “silver snows” in the poet’s mind here? Presumably, foam. 
So it goes, and, mind you, this is a stanza from the work of a real 
poet, from the greenwood, so to speak. 

Another point, when the rhetorician gets through his work, his 
words are static and dead. They do not go on working. This is a 
highly important difference, I think. The rhetoric one finds in verse 
seems satisfied to resound. It states glowingly, eloquently. In 
poetry, the words are alive and forever operative. They suggest 
trains of thought, they lead on dreams, they are productive. (There 
is poetry which is actually generative of poetry.) This is altogether 
apart from the beauty, simple or splendid, which they may possess 
in their collocation. 

The couplet cited above I believe exemplifies all this. I could 
rake the great poets and the standard collections of poetry and find 
innumerable examples for you. It happens that the two lines cited 
here are the work of a college poet. It would be well if all young 
poets used their eyes and their fancy to such good effect as he did. 
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We might then have poetry fresh and young written by poets who are 
young and fresh in the right sense, instead of chunks of rhetoric 
such as “The vasty reaches of the Western plain”. We might even 
have, every decade or so, a nice new phrase about the moon. 

The aim to be brief is on the whole a commendable one. Young 
writers are inclined to be diffuse, to spread their material thin. In 
the effort to be brief one may cut to the quick. The result is verse 
that is clipped as close as a convict’s head. A good example of this 
bad effect is the following: 

On throne of gold 
Sat regent bold: 


At beck of thine 
They figures twine. 
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This writer might have given himself a little more elbow room in 
which to work. 

Finally, there is another defect, I suppose a psychological one. 
It is the poetry that we have come to know as “cerebral”. I don’t 
know how to describe it for you except to say it is ingrown thinking, 
thought turned inward like a toenail. Instead of getting expressed, 
which means pressed outward, it turns in on itself and gets imbedded 
in the brain. Young poets often have this difficulty of expression, 
but not young poets alone. It is sometimes an infirmity of noble 
minds. I should say that the following is an example of the cerebral 
style of poetry: 

You blazon me with jewelled insignia. 
A flaming nebula 
Rims in my life. And yet 
You set 
The word upon me, unconfessed, 
To go unguessed. 


Pa 


—— 
Aves 


Se Ste 


All this has been frightfully negative and I suppose discouraging, 
too. You might reasonably say with Charles Lamb that I have told 
you “what to don’t”, not what to do. Only the broadest directions 
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will have any value. You must use your own senses, do your own 
seeing, smelling, tasting, hearing, etc., and you must read poetry, 
plenty of it. Take, for example, these lines of Coleridge: 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
You might repeat that to yourself—about seventy-five times a day 
will do. Test other poetry by it, to see if it has the right ring. Con- 
sider Shakespeare: 

Daffodils, 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


It will not be necessary for you, however, to confine your read- 
ing to the great poets of the past. A lady named Rose O’Neill, of 
our own time, has written these lines: 

Few there are who live, alas! 
And they are far from here, 


Who know how young and dear I was 
When I was young and dear. 


Compare that with the cerebral verse above and with the rhetorical 
“canvas curves’. 

In advising you to use your own eyes I have the hope that you 
may give us an image like the following: 


Tulips are tripping down the path. 


You might make an artistic retreat of a day or so meditating on the 
choice and use of adjectives in Mrs. Aline Kilmer’s single poem 
“Candles That Burn”. While you are at it, why not consider Emily 
Dickinson when she affirms in a poem on autumn that “the rose is 
out of town” and also, 
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Softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf. 


This same interesting poet wrote 


The robins stand as thick today 

As flakes of snow stood yesterday 
I suppose your text book would list this as a hyperbole, but it is a 
rather nice way, don’t you think, of putting things? 

At the start of this letter, if you can remember back so far, I be- 
lieve I said I had no intention of pointing out the pitfalls that lie 
in wait for you, and now at the close I find I have done little else. 
This waywardness you will recognize at once as a family trait. 
Could the Irish have been a great race if they had held themselves 
in all things to a rigid consistency? Having made this harmless in- 
quiry, I pause for a reply. 


Your exhausted uncle, 


CHRISTOPHER. 











The Antioch Chalice: Its Date and 
Symbolism 
GUILLAUME DE JERPHANION, S.J. 


HE efforts of Dr. Eisen to fix a first century date for the Antioch 
Chalice, and his suggestion that it may have been used at 

the Last Supper are matters too well known to call for a 
discussion here. Nor is this the place to challenge the claim of that 
hypothesis to the attention of serious scholars. That hypothesis, 
with all its paraphernalia of scientific treatment has been already, 
and in the opinion of competent judges, adequately criticised by the 
present writer in a recent work to which the reader may be referred." 

All that is attempted here is, primarily, to summarize the argu- 
ments of the work just mentioned,’ which point to a date for the 
chalice as late as the fifth, or nearly sixth century, and incidentally to 
offer an interpretation of the symbolic ornamentation. 

As to the genuineness of the chalice the present writer does not 
feel called upon to pronounce.’ Doubts, it is true, have been raised 
in many quarters. But one who has had no opportunity for a per- 
sonal examination of the chalice may be allowed to accept, pro- 
visionally at least, the evidence adduced by its discoverers. We 
assume, therefore, that it was actually unearthed in Syria, in the 
year 1910, in an underground hiding place; that it may be sup- 
posed to have been buried there for a long but indefinite period; 
and that with it were found other articles including a second chalice, 

*Guillaume de Jerphanion, S.J., professeur a ]’Institut Pontifical Oriental, Le calice 
d Antioche. Les théories du Dr. Eisen et la date probable du calice. (Orientalia Chris- 
tiana, vol. VII, 1926). Rome, Instit. Pont. Orient., 35 Piazza della Pilotta. See the first 
part: Examen du livre et des théories du Dr. Eisen, pp. 11-55. 

*Ibid., second part: La date probable et le sens de la décoration du calice d Antioche, 


pp. 57-162. 
*‘Ibid., passim and especially: Note additionnelle, pp. 163-166. 
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three book-covers, and a processional cross, all of which are ap- 
parently, of fifth or sixth century workmanship. These are now 
the property of MM. Kouchakji Fréres, dealers in antiques. The 
chalice is at the present moment in New York. 


I 


Concerning the secondary finds there is nothing remarkable. 
Neither in form nor ornamentation do they differ from regular mu- 
seum types. The only problem is in regard to the main chalice, 
which is now commonly known as the Antioch Chalice, and which 
with its puzzling and exceptional features has aroused an amazing 
interest. It is a chalice with an ovoid cup resting on a short stem 
with a massive knob. Its ornamentation is a chiseled open-work 
tracery. 

This last feature is arresting. Such technique, in the case of a 
first or second century work is, to say the least, something of a sur- 
prise. Practically every other piece of silver we have of that 
period shows repoussé work. At any rate this much we can say 
that no cogent argument for an early date can be drawn from this 
feature of the chalice. At most it may be invoked to explain some 
differences of style between the chalice and the ornamentation of 
other silver objects of the Christian art of the same period. 

When we say that the shape of the chalice is without exact 
parallel among all the liturgical chalices which have come down to 
us from the first two centuries, we do mean that nothing like it may 
be found. We need only go to the early marble bas-reliefs to find 
wine cups with the same ovoid curve, mounted on the same low 
stem with a large knob. The general profile is that of the Antioch 
Chalice; but with this difference that the surface of the cup is 
ribbed. A good example of what is meant may be seen in the Doura 
frieze, which dates from about 200 A. D.* But it is only later on 


“It will be enough to say here, once for all, that most of the art objects to which 
allusion is made throughout this article have been reproduced in the plates and 
sketches which appear in the author’s work: Le calice d’Antioche. 
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that such a shape becomes common; and even then, not in the West, 
but in Syria and the neighboring lands. Interesting examples will 
be found on the sculptured pillars of the tabernacle at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, a work of sixth century Syrian origin; in the ornamentation 
at Mschatta in Trans-Jordania, which is fifth or sixth century; in the 
friezes of Amida in Mesopotamia; and in Coptic work from the 
fifth to the eighth century. 

Something like the same shape may be seen in the wine cups in 
the Christian mosaics at Salonica (Eski Djouma, fifth cent.); at 
Ravenna (Academia, sixth or seventh cent.) ; and at Parenzo (sixth 
cent.). The same is true of many Coptic paintings, as for example, 
at Baouit; and of manuscript illuminations such as those of Mar- 
cienne (eighth and ninth cent.). 

So too, in the case of smaller articles of a sacred character; there 
is the vase which Theodora is holding, in the famous mosaic of St. 
Vitalis, at Ravenna (sixth cent.) and the one in the hand of an 
allegorical figure representing the Church, at Baouit (sixth cent.) ; 
which latter is, in all probability, a Eucharistic chalice. Then 
there is the chalice Christ is using to give Communion to the Apos- 
tles, on the Syrian patens of Riha and of Stiima (sixth and seventh 
cent.) ; and the one in the codex of Rossano, in Cappadocia (sixth 
cent.). In one way or another, the general profile of all these 
chalices recalls that of the one we are discussing. The same may be 
said of some of the glass and stone vases from the north of France and 
the Rhineland, and in particular, of the famous Cologne vase in the 
Hermitage Museum; of the agate cups mounted like chalices or 
cruets, in the treasury of St. Mark; of the “vasa diatreta” with 
ovoid cup and ornamentation of open work tracery chiseled with a 
mallet. 

All or nearly all these things just mentioned more closely resem- 
ble the Antioch Chalice than do the vases of the first century to 
which it has been compared. Even granting that the comparison 
affords no convincing argument for the date of chalice, it is at least 
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negatively true that there is nothing in the shape of the chalice in- 
compatible with a date far posterior to the first century. 


II 


For positive arguments in favor of a late date we must turn to the 
style and subject of the ornamentation. 

This ornamentation must be familiar to every one, at least from 
the photographs which have appeared in the popular press. It will 
be enough to recall that we have a tracery of vine branches circling 
in regular curves so as to form twelve medallion-like spaces within 
which are seated as many figures draped in flowing garments. A 
variety of subordinate elements eke out the main floral design; two 
baskets, an eagle, doves, a rabbit, a locust, a butterfly and snails. 

The really significant feature of the design is, of course, the human 
figures; but we must reserve the study of these to the last. For the 
moment, it will be better to look at the odd medley of minor motifs, 
and see what meaning we can assign to each element, whether of 
plant or animal life. 

Such a combination of elements is not, of course, unknown in 
classical art. But where it is found, it is always, or nearly always, 
a quite natural background to a main scene. There may be some 
idealization, but seldom, if ever, pure conventionality. The plant 
element has all the variety and caprice of nature. Such conven- 
tionality as may creep in is controlled by taste and judgment. There 
is nothing in the fantastic details to shock the eye, nothing to inter- 
fere with the illusion of a natural ensemble. The vases found at 
Pompeii, Berthouville, Hildesheim and elsewhere will illustrate 
what I mean; and the same may be said of those cameo-like vases 
in glass of two colors, a striking example of which can be seen in 
the Naples museum. 

It is far otherwise with our chalice. There the seated figures 
have no real connection with the circles of vine that enframe them. 
So far from being natural, such a decoration merely detaches the 
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figures from one another, and eliminates both background and the 
earth beneath them. A combination so illogical is essentially con- 
ventional. Not less so is the unnatural and almost geometrical 
twining of the vine. Clearly, we are dealing with an art that is 
purely decorative, with an art that is Eastern in origin, with an art 
that is poles asunder from the Hellenic inspiration which was com- 
mon in the first centuries of the Roman Empire, and which con- 
tinued to be the dominant influence in Christian art as late as the 
fourth century. 

Where shall we find in Christian sculpture anything parallel to 
this, any debasement so flagrant? Not even in the sarcophagi orna- 
mentation of, say, St. Lawrence-outside-the-walls; nor on the pillars 
and pilasters of Constantinople and the Vatican. There, indeed, 
we have rustic love scenes framed in a tracery of vine; but the 
tracery is one with the main theme. Perhaps, though, the Lateran 
sarcophagus comes near to the chalice in point of conventionality. 
What with its rustic lovers on a background of vine, in the midst of 
which stand out three Good Shepherds, mounted on pedestals, we 
have a medley that is strangely conventional for a work of its date. 

But for a more real parallel to the Antioch Chalice we must go to 
two fragmentary pillars in the museum of Constantinople. There 
we are dealing with an artist who has a frank disregard for reality. 
He sets scenes of a religious or quasi-religious character in a frame 
of vine leaves. There is a shepherd with his dog; a humped ox 
strays about browsing at will; a peasant is digging; two country 
girls are carrying a cock and a dog ready for a fight; and along with 
all this there is a Baptism of Jesus, with river, dove and people all 
complete. Only, there are no banks to the river; no ground for 
the people to stand on. There is no connection between the scenes, 
and no meaning in the vine. It is a world of pure convention. It 
is the world of the ornamentation on our chalice. In both cases, no 
thought of a common scale; no link between the vine theme and the 
rest of the picture. The fragments at Constantinople belong to the 
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fifth or sixth century. If anything, the Constantinople work shows 
rather more than less freedom, as compared with the chalice, in the 
tracery of the vine. There is not the same geometrical regularity 
in the twining. To find a real parallel to this extreme regularity we 
must go to the Syrian and Coptic architectural ornamentation of the 
period from the fifth to the eighth century. The ornamentation at 
Mschatta is a good illustration. Another is the friezes to be met 
with in Syria or Egypt, and notably at Saqqarah and Baouit. 

Even more allied to the ornamentation of the chalice, in general, 
if less strictly geometrical, is the floral decoration on the famous 
ivory cathedra of Ravenna. The vine branches twine in vertical and 
horizontal strips, and enclose animals represented in a variety of 
scale. Just where the parts of this pulpit were originally assembled 
and put together may be a matter of doubt, but the Syrian character 
of the decoration is unmistakeable, and there can be little question 
of its sixth century date. 

We come, finally, to the Syrian and Palestinian mosaics of the 
same period. Of course, we are dealing here with an altogether 
different art process; but the similarity in the grouping of art ele- 
ments is remarkable. Such mosaics are most commonly met with 
as the floor decoration of mortuary chapels. The general decora- 
tive scheme results from two vine stems growing out from a single 
vase, and then twining in a regular series of circles arranged in rows 
and columns over the whole space to be filled. In each circle is 
an animal, usually a bird, or other symbols (whose meaning we 
must presently study) or, occasionally, a human figure. Such 
mosaics have been found at Jerusalem, particularly on the Mount of 
Olives, at Madaba (a mosaic of 578-579), at Beit Djebrin, at Chel- 
lal near Gaza (dated 561-562). Of special beauty are two of 
them, one of the Mount of Olives, bearing an Armenian inscription, 
and which can only be of the sixth century, and the other from Kabr 
Hiram, now lodged in the Louvre (dated June-July, 576). 

The conclusion, then, to be reached by a general study of its 
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ornamentation is that the Antioch Chalice belongs to the sixth 


century. 
Ii 


This conclusion is confirmed by a detailed study of the minor 
motifs. At the same time, in the light of such a comparative study, 
the meaning of the symbolism should become more clear. 

To begin with the two baskets, at the base of the ornamentation; 
one has five loaves in it, an allusion, clearly, to the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves, and so to the Eucharist. 

Baskets begin to appear in the catacomb paintings as early as the 
second or third century. But while the direct allusion is to the 
Gospel miracle, the baskets are commonly adjuncts to some repre- 
sentation of the Last Supper, or at least are found along with other 
Eucharistic symbols. Only later, on the sarcophagi, are baskets 
found in representations of the multiplication of the loaves. Occa- 
sionally, too, they are found detached from the main picture, and 
then their purpose is both decorative and symbolical. Only, the 
symbolic purpose is not always plain. Often enough, as in the case 
of our chalice, we have merely a hint to help us, as the number of 
the loaves or the fact that they are being pecked at by birds, which 
are symbols of the soul. The symbolism is, if we may so speak, 
attenuated. 

Of this type of symbolism examples may be found in the Christian 
decorations of the period from the fifth to the seventh century. 
Thus in St. George’s, at Salonica, there is a strip of fifth century 
mosaic showing a train of wagons containing alternately baskets 
and vases filled with fruits. On a second we have an interwoven 
series of alternate birds and baskets. Something very like this can 
be seen in the Coptic friezes of sculptured stone, of a slightly later 
date. 

Then there are the Palestinian mosaics, to which allusion has been 
made above. It is now generally agreed that they symbolize the 
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beatitude of Paradise, the birds in the midst of the foliage standing 
for the blessed souls. But what is interesting to us here is that the 
central portion commonly displays, along with some such Euchar- 
istic symbol as a chalice, one or more filled baskets, as a symbol of 
the Eucharistic food, the pledge of eternal life. These mosaics, as 
has been observed, belong to the sixth century. 

The doves and small birds need not detain us. They are com- 
mon in every period of Christian decoration. But it must be noted 
that their association with the eagle, basket and the other elements 
of the chalice’s decoration is a feature characteristic of sixth cen- 
tury Syrian work, and is especially noticeable on the mosaics. 

The eagle is alien to Christian art before the Peace of the Church; 
as we might well expect when we recall the idolatry in connection 
with the eagles of the legions. After that it begins to appear, first 
as pure ornamentation, and finally as a symbol. In the first char- 
acter, on Western sarcophagi and in mosaics, it cannot be said to 
be rare. As a symbol, it would seem to be peculiar to the East, 
where the words of Psalm cv—‘‘Thy youth shall be renewed like 
the eagle’s”—suggested it as a symbol of the resurrection. It has 
a prominent and often central place in Palestinian sepulchre mosaics, 
where it stands, apparently, for the resurrection either of the dead 
person or of Christ, “the first among the risen.” The former inter- 
pretation is more suggested by the rather late but numerous Coptic 
tombstones; while the inscription either of the word aeté¢ or of the 
letters AQ on the paintings of Baouit seem to point to the eagle as a 
symbol of the risen Christ. 

On the Antioch Chalice the spread-eagle finds a place right under 
the feet of Christ, and the allusion is thus unmistakeable. Sym- 
bolizing the resurrection or perhaps apotheosis, it brings to mind the 
glory of Him “who is seated at the right hand of the Father;” just 
as the lamb at His side symbolizes the meekness of the Master dur- 
ing His life on earth. 

It would be idle to seek a symbolic meaning for each of the little 
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animals that pop out here and there from the chalice. The rabbit 
and snails, the locust and the butterfly may best be regarded as 
picturesque flourishes for the sake of a piquant variety. How else 
are we to explain the perfectly monstrous disproportion between 
their size and that of the Apostles? In classical art such dispro- 
portion would be impossible; and as for mere picturesqueness, it 
is exceptional, and, when allowed, is controlled by good taste and 
a sense of proportion. But after the fourth century, things changed. 
In the East, especially, the cult of the picturesque becomes common, 
exaggerated, and at times ridiculous. In Coptic art this tendency 
reached its limit; juxtaposition, proportion, form and attitude be- 
come far-fetched, queer, absurd. 


In Syrian art, however, Hellenic influence survived into the sixth 
century. Here for all the tendency to the picturesque, there is real 
regard for taste. To illustrate this we need only examine the 
mosaics to which we have already alluded. But what is more to our 
present purpose is that both in these mosaics, and in other work of 
the same period we may discover many of the picturesque elements 
of the chalice. Thus on the doors of Sancta Sabina, the cathedra 
of Ravenna and many sarcophagi of oriental inspiration to be found 
in the West, we have the snails and the rabbit nibbling at the grapes. 
In fact this latter motif may be regarded as a special favorite with 
the Syrian artists of the sixth century. 


IV 


Out of all relation to the otiose minor motifs, a scene from life 
constitutes the essential decorative theme of the chalice. Twelve 
figures seated in massive chairs with high rounded backs represent 
Christ and the Apostles. 

What strikes one immediately is the design of the chairs. True 


it may be found in the first two centuries; but very rarely, indeed. 
Only with the third century does it become a little less exceptional; 
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and if it is common in the fourth, it is not normal till the fifth or 
sixth century. 

A second chronological hint is more precious because more pre- 
cise; St. Peter is holding in his hand a large key, an emblem of his 
prerogative to be found on no other extant monument that is earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century. The very oldest cases known 
are in the mosaics of Galla Placidia at Ravenna (Mausoleum) and 
of St. Pauls-outside-the-walls. One may even venture to affirm that 
the emblem is certainly to be traced to those representations of the 
“Giving of the Keys to Peter” which began to appear in the late 
fourth century; and that we are hardly likely to find the key in the 
hand of Peter before the beginning of that century. 

Even in the late fifth century, St. Peter with the key is uncommon, 
but with the sixth century, many examples are to hand both in the 
East and the West, as in the mosaics of Ravenna, Parenzo, St. Law- 
rence-outside-the-walls and St. Theodore at Rome, in the Gospel- 
book of Rabula, and in the paintings of Baouit and other places. 

On the front of the chalice to the right of Christ, and turning its 
head towards Him is a lamb in profile. A lamb in just this position 
and pose accompanies the Saviour on a number of late sarcophagi; 
and what is more, in compositions representing Christ among His 
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Apostles. 

We come at last to the persons themselves; and we are at once 
struck by some surprising anomalies. 

It will be remembered that the figures are arranged in two tiers, 
and that in the upper one there are two unmistakeable images of 
Christ. The suggestion has been made that we have here the Christ- 
man and the Christ-boy; but the supposition is unwarrantable. There 
is nothing in the costumes to indicate a distinction; and both faces 
are beardless, in accord with the regular Hellenistic conception that 
survived right into the sixth century, and has left traces in the pillars 
of St. Mark and the cathedra of Ravenna. The only difference is in 
the gesture. Both right hands are raised but while one left hand 
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holds out a scroll, the other is allowed to droop down clumsily. At 
least, that is how they appear today; but since the drooping hand 
is a restoration, it is not unlikely that the two images were originally 
identical. Why this was so we shall explain in a moment. 


As to the Apostles, while there are differences in the pose, there 
is none in gesture. All are raising their right hand, with energy, 
towards Christ, and in the left they are holding the scroll or key. 
Such differences as there are in attitude arise from their being to the 
right or left of Christ. The gesture is one of acclamation; but 
what is difficult to understand is why the artist combined such 
energy of gesture with such repose in the bodies of the seated figures. 
That difficulty, however, will disappear once we have succeeded in 
placing this ornamentation in the series of Christian works to which 
it belongs. 

The grouping of Christ with the Apostles is found in none of the 
Catacomb paintings until the early fourth century, and then it be- 
trays the indecisiveness of a first attempt; the grouping itself is un- 
skillful, the postures lifeless, the faces, if we except those of Peter 
and Paul, are seldom individual. Only later is the composition 
better arranged, and the meaning made clear, as when later paint- 
ings, the ornamentation in the basilicas, and small carvings in ivory 
or metal display Jesus the Doctor teaching the Apostles, or Jesus 
the King, enthroned in the midst of His court, with some of the 
Apostles holding the scroll or the book. 


The evolution of this iconographic theme may best be traced on 
the sarcophagi.° With the gradual enrichment in details—such as 
the lamb at the side of Jesus, the scroll as the ordinary emblem of 
the Apostles, their beards and then some individuality in the faces— 
there results a differentiation in the meaning of the grouping, so 


*While it is true that the sarcophagi here referred to are Western, not a few of 
them, and notably those of Ravenna and Gaul, bear the impress of Eastern influence. 
The propriety of drawing conclusions from such parallels is discussed by the writer in 
his book: Le calice d’Antioche, pp. 59-61. 
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that it is possible to distinguish four main categories of representa- 
tions. 

In the first, Jesus sits as a Doctor teaching the Disciples, who may 
be seated as in the sarcophagi of Arles, Nimes, Rignieux, Marseilles 
and Milan, or standing as in some of those of Marseilles. The 
artist leaves no doubt as to his meaning. Both attitude and gesture 
bespeak disciples who are listening, but not acclaiming. In spite, 
therefore, of some similarity, the chalice does not belong to this 
category. 

In the second, Jesus is giving the law to Peter and Paul, with the 
Apostolic college present. It is just the regular fourth century “Tra- 
ditio legis” somewhat developed. In the beginning there appear only 
Christ and the two Princes of the Apostles, and it is only by a sub- 
sequent infiltration that we get an amplified scene with the remain- 
ing Apostles as onlookers. Such a group as that on a sarcophagus 
of Marseilles belongs to this class. With its Apostles looking on, 
isolated from the main group, astonished and half incredulous it 
makes a grouping different from that on our chalice. 

In a third class, which is like the second but more numerous and 
ampler in scope, the Apostles are no longer passive spectators. 
Christ now is speaking as much to them as to Peter and Paul. Stand- 
ing on a hill channeled by four streams, as though it were the Mount 
of Olives, and holding the New Law in His left hand, with His right 
He makes a splendid gesture as though bidding His disciples hence 
to the conquest of the world: “Going forth, teach ye all nations.” 
The Apostles accept the commission with right hands raised aloft,° 
and their bodies all set as though to start in obedience to the com- 
mand received. We are dealing with a scene that portrays, his- 
torically and theologically, the Mission of the Apostles. The sar- 


*This gesture of acclamation first appears in Christian art very late in the fourth 
century: in the Catacomb paintings, the acclamation of the Lamb, and the acclamation 
of the Cross, as a symbol of Christ, by the Twelve, in a series of sarcophagi found as 
far apart as Sicily and Gaul. 
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cophagi of this class at Rome, at Milan and in Gaul have, in com- 
mon with our chalice, Christ’s gesture of command, and the Apostles’ 
movement of acclamation, but with this difference that the Apostles 
are not seated but standing, as is far more natural. The chalice 
with its disturbing contrast of impetuous arms and immobile bodies 
really involves the confusion of two obviously distinct conceptions— 
the Teaching of Christ with the Mission of the Apostles—not to men- 
tion other influences which have played a part in its composition. 

The fourth group of sarcophagi, to be seen occasionally in Gaul, 
but principally at Ravenna is peculiar in this that Jesus is seated 
while He is giving the law. Not unreasonably, therefore, the sculp- 
tor substitutes for the gesture of command, the right hand holding 
the scroll, and he leaves the left hand unemployed or puts in it an 
open book. Like the ordinary “Traditio legis” the scene is some- 
times restricted to the three principal actors, and sometimes em- 
braces the whole college of Apostles. While Christ is usually given 
an air of majesty on a kind of throne, the Apostles are standing, 
with heads reverently bowed, and offering crowns; or sometimes 
acclaiming Him, but never with any of that agitation which charac- 
terizes the third group. 

Of this fourth group a few sarcophagi call for closer attention, 
combining as they do the “Giving of the Key to Peter” with the 
“(Jiving of the Law to Paul.” In one case there is just a single 
representation of Jesus whose right hand is holding out the scroll 
to Paul, while on His other side, Peter is shown reverently carrying 
in his veiled hands the key which he has just received. But in a 
second case, which deserves very special attention, Christ appears 
twice, forming the center of each of the main faces; on the one face, 
giving the scroll to Paul, and on the other, the key to Peter, while 
the remaining Apostles fill out the four faces. This piece of work 
is merely a replica of a prototype of which we have other, but frag- 
mentary, reproductions. Many sacrophagi, in fact, show on one face 
the “Giving of the Law to Paul,” while on the other, which must 
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have been intended for the “Giving of the Key to Peter,” there is 
either nothing at all or at most a few symbolic motifs. 

The anomaly of the double image of Jesus is not difficult to ex- 
plain once we realize the artist’s problem of setting forth on an 
object with a double center of symmetry, a scene which demanded a 
single central figure, and the obvious solution of showing the central 
figure twice. In the case of the Antioch Chalice we meet an identi- 
cal solution to a similar problem. 

Another link between the chalice and the last class of sarcophagi 
may be found in the sitting pose and majestic mien of Christ. 

This derivation from various sources can be easily visualized by 
means of the subjoined graph.‘ 


Good Shepherd 
| 


Good Shepherd Homage of the lambs 
with His sheep to the Shepherd 
“Giving of the Law” 
Jesus with the to Peter and Paul Homage of the lambs 
lambs and Apostles and of those at prayer 
Jesus with [ | | 
the Apostles Acclamation Scene 
fe of the Lamb of majesty 








Jesus teaching Giving of the Law with Acclamation 
the Apostles all the Apostles present of the Cross 


Jesus as teacher | Jesus as Sovereign 


ST ee 
| Mission of the Apostles 


gives the law 


gives the law 


Scene depicted on the Chailce of Antioch 





To summarize. Whoever made the Antioch Chalice seems to have 
confused irreconcilable iconographical types. The sitting Christ 
was surely inspired by some “Giving of the Law and Keys” of the 


*Jerphanion, Le calice d’Antioche, p. 111. 
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Ravenna type; the seated Apostles, by a “Teaching of Jesus,” or 
some derivative composition, now lost; and while the group as a 
whole, apart from the right hand gestures, reminds one most of a 
“Traditio legis,” it is clear that the artist thought this conception 
should be enriched by adding from the “Mission of the Apostles” 
Christ’s gesture of command and the Apostles’ wave of acclama- 
tion. It is a medley ill-conceived and possible only in a period of 
decline when the feeling for iconographic ideas was becoming dull. 

Taking the scene on the chalice, in all its complexity, we should 
say it is the outcome of a long evolution. In its details, not to 
mention much else, the types of Apostles, scrolls, keys and the lamb 
of Jesus betrays a gradual assimilative process. It can only be 
thought of as the logical term of an iconographic development that 
reached maturity and then degenerated into a kind of artistic senility. 

It becomes almost impossible to escape this conclusion the more 
we examine the ornamental vine tracery and the subordinate details. 
There is not one element in this complicated whole that you cannot 
label with the date of its first appearance in Christian art, and many 
of these dates belong to the sixth century. The chalice is an epi- 
tome of generations of discovery and assimilation; it is a consum- 
mation, not a commencement. The idea of Dr. Eisen that the 
Chalice of Antioch could have appeared in the beginnings of Chris- 
tian art is as untenable as the notion that a man can be born full 
grown or grey-haired. 


VY 


Nevertheless, a number of critics have been so impressed by the 
quality of art and the all but classic treatment of the figures on the 
chalice that they have found it impossible to date it later than the 
fourth century. 

As a matter of fact, the excellence of these figures can be easily 
overrated. Life-like as they are, they are depressingly uniform; the 
features are well brought out, but we miss the subtleties of a delicate 
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treatment; the drapery is ponderous, and marred in parts by the 
infelicities, it would seem, of a restorer. We need not insist again 
that between the suggestion of alertness in hand and face and the 
immobility, something almost of paralysis, in the lower limbs there 
is a contradiction that would hardly be credible of a creative artist. 

For all that, these figures are certainly superior to anything that 
is usually met with in Syrian works of the sixth century. Yet even 
that is no adequate reason for pushing back the date of the chalice, 
once we remember what Mr. Dalton has well observed, in connection 
with the late but admirable ivory angel in the British Museum that, 
astonishing survivals exist to prove “the vitality of the Hellenic spirit 
which even in this late hour, amid so many influences making for 
decay, could still give plastic form to a majestic idea.” 

Neither should we forget the cloud of doubts still shrouding the 
ages of such objects as the Berlin tortoise and the Barberini ivory; 
nor the erroneous judgments which were made in connection with the 
mosaic of Kabr Hiram, when archeologists like Rossi and Long- 
perier refused to admit, in the very face of the formal and explicit 
witness of the inscription, attesting 576 as the date, ihat a work so 
beautiful in style could be later than the fourth century. 

On the other hand we have a good reason for not assigning too 
late a date for the chalice, namely that certain types—particularly 
that of St. Andrew—which became almost universal in the East 
after the beginning of the sixth century, find no place on the chalice. 

All things considered, therefore, our conclusion is that the chalice 
belongs to the first years of the sixth, or possibly to the last years of 
the fifth century. If we must choose a definite date let us put it 
about the year 500. In the light of the reasons adduced, we cannot 
place it farther back than that. 
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School Discipline in the Light of the 


Purposes of Education 


STEPHEN G. Ricu 


fk some years the attention of the educational thinkers in 
America, and to a lesser extent in other lands, has been 

increasingly directed towards a consideration of purposes 
in education. The historic origins of this trend have been the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the results of educational work of 
various sorts. The older traditional curricula and methods, from 
the kindergarten to the college, whether administered by public, 
church or private educational agencies, were long ago seen to fail 
at several or many points in doing the work which education aims 
to do. From about 1895 onwards, a host of new curricula, more 
or less radically different from those previously in force, have been 
tried out in various types of schools; and in that same period a host 
of different methods of instruction and class management have been 
evolved—each heralded as a wonderful advance in efficiency and 
each in turn showing its inherent limitations. Amid this “Wirrwarr 
der Meinungen,” some of the more deeply thoughtful of the edu- 
cators began to grope for criteria with which to evaluate the constant 
procession of new curricula, new organizations, and new methods 
of instruction. 


I 


It is hardly necessary in this discussion to trace the development 
of such criteria. Although they have as yet found little expression 
in actual educational practice, there do appear to be formulated in 
the minds of various thinkers upon education, sets of criteria for 
judging the values of various educative activities. However the 
phraseology may vary, and whatever may be the philosophical 
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background, it is evident, at least to the writer of these words, that 
there is considerable agreement already reached as to what the 
criteria for judging educational activities are. Though at base it 
would appear that the well-known conception of education as “a 
phase of life rather than preparation for life” is quite irreconcil- 
ably at variance with a less widely-known but recent view of educa- 
tion as “the development of controls upon behavior,” it nevertheless 
appears that, when they come to specific aims or objectives of edu- 
cation, those who hold these two basal views are in almost entire 
agreement. 

In formulating criteria to judge educational activities, many terms 
have been used. An early and acceptable one is “educational 
values.” Somewhat more recent is the term “educational objec- 
tives.” In the literature of education one often runs across the 
phrase “educational aims.” Since all of these involve purposive 
action, since they all imply that education exists in order to serve 
various purposes, it is probably a means of avoiding confusion to 
substitute for all of these the term “educational purposes.” Such 
a term is sufficiently neutral to prevent any emotional resistance due 
to unwarranted uses of other terms, and at the same timc it is 
sufficiently inclusive to cover all the other terms that have been used. 


“Educational purposes” are here treated as plural, purely as a 
matter of practical convenience. Since each child is a “person,” 
with physical unity, fundamentally with mental unity, and with 
spiritual unity, as well as with a total unity of person that involves 
all three phases, it might logically be in order to speak of “the 
educational purpose” with regard to each child. We shall, how- 
ever, not be able to proceed far in analysis of the situation unless 
we either split up this unit purpose into sections, or else adopt the 


_ convenient device of considering a series of verbally separate pur- 


poses. The latter device has the advantages of mental economy, 


and hence is here adopted. 
There is substantial agreement among educational thinkers that 
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at least one purpose of education is providing the child with the 
necessary means for communication. Some thinkers would call 
this “adequate command of language,” but probably this is too nar- 
row a conception. For communication, involving making one’s self 
known to or effective upon other members of the social body, is by 
no means limited to language, even if we include both oral and 
written language. For the individual who is either planning for 
or destined to a career in chemistry, the purpose of social communi- 
cation is not fully served until he can wield chemical symbols and 
equations, structural formule and atomic numbers, ceefficients of 
ionization, etc., so that he can use them for communication with the 
fellow-members of his profession. For the educational adminis- 
trator, there has sprung up in the last fifteen years the need for 
statistics, a branch of mathematics, purely as a means of communi- 
cation. For the chauffeur, hand-signals used on the road, are as 
vital and invaluable a means of social communication as either the 
ability to read and write or the power of speech. 

However wide, and however specific for each person the field of 
means of communication, the purpose remains essentially the same; 
and it is perhaps the most universally accepted of all the purposes 
of education. Indeed, in the days when Latin was the common 
language of the educated men throughout Europe, education was 
primarily devoted to this purpose; and it is largely in the hope of 
its being of use in the social communication involved in inter- 
national trade that Spanish has of late been so extensively studied in 
this country. 

In one or another form, the maintenance of physical and mental 
health has found formulation in almost every scheme of educa- 
tional purposes. More specifically, the purpose, as thought out, is 
that education shall aim at providing the child with the means for 
maintaining and increasing physical health. In pursuit of this pur- 
pose, we have instruction designed to form habits of health, instruc- 
tion giving information necessary for maintaining health, physical 
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education so called, for actual day-to-day maintenance of health, and 
an increasing group of allied activities. One development, con- 
spicuous in recent years, is the inclusion of instruction leading to 
avoidance of accidents in work directed by this purpose. Another 
tendency, begun years ago, but hardly arrived at wide acceptance, 
is the inclusion of means to produce mental health or forestall 
mental! ailment. 

A third purpose, widely inclusive, finds formulation in one or 
another form in all statements of educational purposes. This is the 
religious and ethical aim. Logically, in certain schemes of philo- 
sophical reasoning, these might be considered as two separate aims; 
but I venture to say that all human experience is against such divi- 
sion so far as activities, especially educational activities, are con- 
cerned. If objection should be made on the ground that ethical 
education is possible without a religiouus background, the reply is 
that ethical education is apparently in its very nature religious in 
effect. Basing our thinking upon practical experience, we may say 
that however we may try to educate morally or ethically without 
reference to religion, we are unable to prevent a religious result 
from being produced. 

We have, then, three educational purposes upon which substan- 
tially all educational thinkers are agreed: 

The achievement of the necessary social communication for each 
individual. 

The achievement and maintenance of sound physical life. 

The production of a moral individual, with its implication of the 
achievement of some form of religious life. 

Let it be noted that these three purposes are both social and 
individual. Social, in that they are necessarily done, in one or 
another way and to a greater or less extent, if any social order is to 
exist at all. Individual, in that they are purposes which are to be 
attained by the changes in action which the individuals make in re- 
sponse to their education. Some thinkers call these “social aims” 
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of education, in order to emphasize their social bearing. Without 
the understanding that there is involved always, not merely a social 
whole, but each individual in it, when education takes place, our 
application of these purposes is likely to be inadequate. 

Beyond the three aims upon which all are in agreement, comes 
a large group of purposes of education, the legitimacy of which 
is questioned by some educators. Probably no one of these formu- 
lated purposes is denied by any large number of thinkers; but, 
mainly owing to exaggerations of the means applied to realize them, 
the purposes themselves have come to be considered as not wholly 
legitimate by some influential persons. Perhaps most prominent 
among these purposes is the vocational aim in education, particu- 
larly from the seventh school-year onwards. 

The opposition to the vocational purpose as legitimate in educa- 
tion has arisen in large part through the exaggeration of supposedly 
immediately practical studies as means towards its attainment, and 
has been based upon the proposition that education is a phase or 
stage of living rather than a “preparation for living.” Those, how- 
ever, who are acquainted with the vivid part that anticipation of 
future vocational activity takes in the mental life of at least a 
majority of children and in determining their leisure-time interests 
and activities, will not be misled by any accidental exaggeration of 
vocational means into a condemnation of vocation as a purpose in 
education. Clear thinking in this matter will also lead to the con- 
clusion that, since vocations are practiced in a world of ordered, 
social activity—an office, a factory, a store, a school, a church— 
whatever aid school discipline may give in creating the habits and 
attitudes favorable to such social activity will come legitimately into 
education. 

Because of irrelevance to our main theme, the opposition to the 
vocational aim in education on the ground of supposed limitations 
that it presumably sets to mental and spiritual growth need not here 
be discussed. 


“Biliyh 
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Certain thinkers on education have advanced as a purpose of 
education what they call “freedom.” This term they use in the 
honorable and accurate sense of spiritual and mental freedom— 
freedom to‘choose the true, the good and the beautiful. In the 
hands of the practical appliers of this educational purpose, there 
unfortunately has developed a tendency to interpret the term in its 
lowest possible sense: an insistence upon the absence of physical 
control of the child. This unworthy interpretation of a noble term 
has met with a large acceptance in practice, since it offers a con- 
venient refuge from part of the most difficult task in school manage- 
ment: that of controlling the children. However, a teacher of skill 
and genius, working with pupils of ability, coming from homes that 
aid in education, occasionally accomplishes excellent educational 
work with absence of restraint. Uncritically this is copied by other 
teachers, of less ability, working under less favorable conditions. 
Need it be said that in such case the other purposes of education 
are not well attained? 

In the higher sense of the term, “freedom” as a purpose in educa- 
tion may be accepted as valid, with qualifications. Provided that, 
as the various purposes of education are pursued, a sufficient body 
of habits, mental attitudes, ideals and knowledges be created in the 
pupils, to act as controlling elements or factors in their activities 
when restraint is removed, there is every reason to accept freedom, 
in the higher sense, and perhaps to a limited extent in the lower, as a 
legitimate purpose of education. That this implies a fairly exten- 
sive use of school discipline as a means will be evident. 

Almost word for word, the last two paragraphs may be applied 
to the educational purpose of “self-realization,” found in some re- 
cent statements of educational aims. 

Considerable doubt, especially in practical application, appears 
to attach to the educational purpose of preparation for parenthood. 
Only a few statements of purposes include this one; but the practi- 
cal difficulties, arising from our lack of knowledge of what parents 
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need to have as equipment furnishable by education, from our con- 
sciousness of the tremendous difficulties and risks involved in “sex 
education,” probably account for the general unwillingness to con- 
sider this field. It may here be noted that really adequate attention 
to ethical training and to vocational education will cover a large 
portion of what is involved in preparation for parenthood. 

Last in the purposes of doubted legitimacy come the pair that 
appear to be mutually exclusive. These proposed purposes are 
“social adaptation” and “‘progress-making.” The first means fitting 
the pupils to live in the world that they find about them. The 
second means making them both desirous and able to improve that 
world. On the face of the matter, the more they are fit to live in 
the existing world, the less they are likely to be responsive to efforts 
to improve that world. But a social situation has arisen in the last 
half-century or so that solves this contradiction for us, making the 
doubts of the progressive as to social adaptation and those of the 
conservative as to progress-making both irrelevant. 

We are living in an era of change; not merely an era of inven- 
tion and technical improvements, but an era in which social rela- 
tions keep changing steadily but often without being noticed. In- 
vention, as with the radio, the rotogravure, the fast printing press 
turning out huge editions of newspapers, and the like, has forced 
a great increase in the extent and importance of social communica- 
tion upon us. The phonograph and the radio have made music 
subject to all-pervading social communication, instead of being an 
art practiced within many small groups. Social relations not 
affected by inventions also are changing. We have changed, here 
in the United States, from a wide-spread general state of mild con- 
flict between employer and employed throughout all industries, to 
a condition in which we have four different and decided situations 
in this matter. There is the entrance of organized labor into the 
field of handling capital, as with the railway brotherhoods; the 
strong anti-union policy of certain industries; the cooperation of 
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union and employer, notably in the clothing industry in certain 
centers and in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; and the forestalling 
of labor organization by providing better conditions than would be 
fought for, as in the Ford factories. 

Thus far little recognition of the social changes has been found. 
Barring the war-time use of social communication for propaganda 
under the skillful direction of George Creel, and the able use of the 
radio by President Coolidge, there has thus far been little beyond 
trivial use made of the great social changes going on under our very 
eyes. 

Living as we do in what E. George Payne aptly calls a “socially 
creative epoch,” we cannot adapt our children to live in this world 
of today without making them able to understand and benefit from 
this steady stream of change. The coming generation must be able to 
utilize, to its spiritual, mental and physical advantage, whatever 
changes occur. This implies “progress-making” as part of social 
adaptation. Such habits and attitudes as may be aided by school 
discipline and are pertinent to this need are among the educational 
results which we need to produce. 

Certain partial purposes, which have been raised to rank as full 
purposes in education by various thinkers, must here be mentioned. 
First among these is “worthy home membership.” It will be evident 
that a large portion of this is included within the approved aim, main- 
tenance of health, since it consists in producing abilities directed 
towards that end. Some of practically every type of vocational edu- 
cation is applicable here also. Whatever is not covered by these 
two major objectives, and contributes towards worthy home member- 
ship, is certainly included within moral education in the fuller and 
wider sense of that term. 

A similar analysis into the first two of the objectives mentioned 
disposes of Bobbitt’s proposed objective: “ability to do necessary un- 
skilled work.” 


“Command of fundamental processes,” advanced as a cardinal 
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purpose of education by a commission of the National Education 
Association, is really a sub-heading under social communication. 
Without going into detail at this point, it may be said that all ex- 
amples or cases given for this purpose thus far are items which 
serve only in that they make accurate and speedy social communica- 
tion possible. This applies specifically to the fundamental mechanics 
of arithmetic; for we use numbers primarily in and for social com- 
munication; whatever arithmetic is involved in commerce is directly 
a means of communication. 

“Worthy use of leisure time,” also an oft-stated purpose of edu- 
cation, is, from the very use of the adjective “worthy,” an extension 
or a phase of moral or ethical training. The setting-up of this in- 
cluded aim is, however, valuable in emphasizing that the moral ef- 
fect of leisure-time activities should be stressed. The extension of 
leisure-time activities in the last fifty years has made attention to 
this aspect increasingly important. The need for forming habits and 
attitudes that will impel to use worthy activities is increasingly 
great. With a moving-picture house at every village; with both good 
and bad reading-matter to be had cheaply, almost everywhere; with 
the phonograph and the radio enabling us to have music at will, 
good or bad; with highways of concrete stretching everywhere and 
second-hand motor cars costing less than a horse once did—surely 
the need for moral habits and attitudes to control leisure-time activ- 
ities is greater than ever before. 


II 


The purposes of education, as outlined thus far, do not include 
discipline as such; but it will be noted that at several points the appli- 
cation of discipline towards attaining legitimate objectives has been 
mentioned. It will, however, be clear, and should here be specifically 
mentioned, that in the scheme of thinking here used, discipline ranks 
as a means towards attaining the purposes of health and ethical 
training. To a lesser extent it is a means towards other purposes. 
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Confusion may also be saved by stating at this point that in dis- 
cussing discipline, only one of many possible meanings is attached 
to the term. The older psychological meaning, now expressed more 
aptly as “transfer of training” or “spread of training,” is distinctly 
not meant. There is no occasion to take sides in the controversy as 
to whether training does spread. The practical educator knows that 
the spread of training is so erratic in its incidence, usually so small 
in amount, and most often so limited to the brighter pupils only, that 
it is safe and sane to work without expecting any spread. Excepting 
the unexpected and mostly unpredictable cases in which neatness 
spreads from written work to care of the clothing, or accuracy from 
arithmetic to composition, the practical educator knows that it is best 
practice to teach each kind of neatness, accuracy in each kind of 
work, obedience to each kind of authority, separately and as an 
item of specific education. 

A further confusion may also be saved by noting that the term 
discipline is not here used in the older sense, sanctioned by centuries 
of use, which is carried when we speak of the method of each phase 
of thought as a discipline. Nor is the equally valid use of the term 
in “the discipline of the Church” here intended. 

What the term discipline or “school discipline” means is neither 
more nor less than controlling the actions of pupils. Naturally, there 
are many degrees of control, and still more means. Morehouse’s 
book,* the standard work on school discipline, lists means and de- 
grees in great detail. Into all questions treated by that book it is 
not necessary here to go. 

In the third section of this article the question of the relevance of 
discipline to habit-formation and attitude-formation is discussed as 
far as necessary. Introductory to the discussion in that section, it is 
now desirable to expound the need for discipline as one of the 
activities in school work. 


*Morehouse, F. M. The Discipline of the School. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1914, 
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The school, by virtue of assembling children, teachers, adminis- 
tratory or supervisory officers, and often persons such as nurses, 
dental hygienists, and the like, in definite relations, is a social unit. 
In a sense it is a community. Emphatically it is not an unorganized 
group; emphatically it is not a mob. But the school differs from all 
other communities in two respects. First, it is a community of which 
the vast majority of members are in rapid growth. Second, it is a 
community of which the personnel is changing rapidly. Children 
enter school at six years of age, typically; the elementary school has 
them for eight years, or for six years only under newer schemes of 
organization. The high school has its members, barring only the 
staff, for just four years, also during a period of growth. Under the 
newer schemes of organization this is cut to three years, with a three- 
year junior school between the elementary grades and this period. 

The school is like certain other communities, notably the Church, 
the army, and the navy, in that it has its members for specific pur- 
poses. What these purposes are has been outlined in the preceding 
pages. What the personnel within which the purposes are to be 
achieved is, has just been mentioned. How short the time within 
which purposes are to be accomplished has also just been outlined. 
What means are used and may be used for attaining these purposes 
will be explained in the following section. Between these two as- 
pects of the matter, occasion is found to show how discipline pro- 
vides the connecting link. 

Since we have the pupils and have the purposes, the problem of 
school organization consists essentially of causing the pupils to act 
so that the purposes will be achieved. Skilled teaching and good 
pedagogy involve a great range of devices to cause the children to 
want to do the acts that attain the purposes. Any modern text in 
arithmetic, for example, will show devices to “motivate” the work 
in elementary number: to make the children want to learn number. 
But there appears to be an inescapable residue of educational ac- 
tivity that simply cannot be approached through the child’s own will. 
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Part of this residue is composed of activities of educational value 
that most or many children will not enter upon however they are 
enticed. Another part, possibly all the rest, consists of activities on 
the part of children who simply do not enter upon any educational 
activities from an inner urge. It is doubtful, for example, if any 
child ever cares to learn percentage in arithmetic. It is certain also 
that some children simply do not start to learn anything in arithmetic 
out of their own volition. Some pupils are entirely without the pos- 
sibility of any will to work towards health; some health-producing 
items, such as the daily use of the tooth-brush, have to be taught 
“against child nature” in most cases. 

We therefore have, thanks to the nature and personnel of the 
school, a necessity for active control or coercion so that the pupils 
shall be educated. It is not in any way a giving-up of the claim for 
the usefulness of discipline to say that improved instruction should 
render less necessary this coercion. The better the instruction, the 
less the extent of coercion needed; but there is always a residue of 
education that cannot be accomplished without a goodly measure of 
control. Control implies coercion, however mild; coercion, however 
mild, is discipline. Let another confusion here be avoided. Many 
a teacher is said to “have good discipline” when really she has sim- 
ply used such good pedagogical skill that the amount of needed 
coercion is small. The same outward effect may be produced with- 
out coercion—provided only it is the teacher of genius, teaching a 
superior group, under favorable conditions. 

The foregoing paragraph is mainly a caution against arguing from 
the success of the exceptionally good teacher, in considering dis- 
cipline. The practical considerations that the typical teacher has to 
keep in mind in attempting to use discipline are many; such few 
as appear to the writer as most immediately useful are embodied in 


the final portion of this article. 
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III 


The actual practice of contemporary education, whether in public, 
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in private, or in church schools, relies at bottom upon the imparting 
of information as the means of attaining the educational purposes. 
There is much variation, and much discussion, as to which items of 
information are worth imparting; but the essential fact is that edu- 
cation is thought of in terms of information to be acquired. 

A typical illustration, from the field of communication, will show 
the dominating tendency. Up to perhaps fifteen years ago, or even 
less, the facts of technical English grammar were conspicuous in the 
curriculum of the sixth, seventh, and eighth school-years in most 
places. It was expected that knowledge of these facts would produce 
good language, written and oral alike. On the discovery that no 
such effect was produced with most pupils, a strong tendency to drop 
nearly all this material from the codes of work developed. In its 
place were put other items of information, mainly simplified elem- 
entary information in some phases of rhetoric. In the last three or 
four years, a tendency to reinstate at least a large part of the facts 
of grammar has been manifest in many quarters. 

Meanwhile, through the cycle of grammar, revolt against grammar, 
and dissatisfaction with the revolt, the pupils have continued at sub- 
stantially the same level of language ability in each grade. Here and 
there an exceptionally able teacher gifted with the understanding 
soul, has been able to aid pupils materially in the time gained by 
eliminating much of grammar; but aside from the fact that they 
could answer when asked whether they knew that some specific usage 
of their own was an error, or why it was an error, the pupils without 
grammar showed almost an unmeasurably small difference in ability 
in communication from those who had been instructed in this subject 
—occasional exceptional classes and schools, both with and without 
grammar, always excepted. 

Evidently something more than information is needed, for success- 
ful attainment of this portion of the work in providing adequate 
abilities in communication. But what is needed? 

If we seek help from experience in other phases of education, we 
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find that two distinct trends are met. In the subject of arithmetic, 
contributing to communication and vocation, with their subsidiary 
purposes, we find that emphasis is given to habit-formation. We call 
these habits “skills”—a convenient term for useful habits. Though 
many a syllabus and many a text starts by making “2+-2” a ration- 
ally reached item of knowledge, without exception they carry it to 
the point of becoming an unconscious and automatic habit to add 
“2+2” and get “4” as result. Drushel even goes so far as to ration- 
alize separately ten separate skills involved in long division and 
then make of each a habit—a real skill. 

In education for the purpose of health, which has attained in- 
creasing importance and attention during recent years, we find a dif- 
ferent tendency. Important though habits may be, they are sub- 
ordinated to the production of the favorable mental settings. The 
dominant trend in health education today appears to be a purpose 
to produce in the children prejudices in favor of health-giving actions, 
dislikes for health-harming foods and actions, attitudes of attention 
to and appreciation of, whatever is beneficial to health. This cur- 
rent sets so strongly that even several widely used texts called 
“Health Habits” or similar names, are at bottom health-attitude 
texts, seeking to produce health attitudes first of all. Our one out- 
standing pedagogical manual on accident-prevention is entirely 
dominated by the point of view that attitudes are the most impor- 
tant feature of instruction in this branch. 

At this point there enters a difficult and controversial question. 
We need to know what is the interaction of habits and attitudes in 
the minds of the pupils. 

One group of thinkers, attracted by the splendid results that have 
been achieved when attitudes have first been created and habits pro- 
duced under this type of stimulus, would have us believe that effec- 
tive habit-formation must be preceded by establishing favorable at- 
titudes. This group today dominates the psychological thinking of 
those who are interested in improving American education. In jus- 
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tice to them, it must be said that the thinkers of this group—the con- 
spicuous ones of whom are located on Morningside Heights—do not 
in any way consider that all habit-formation must be preceded by 
establishing the attitudes necessary. But in practice their followers, 
whether teachers or parents, seem to act upon just such an exag- 
gerated dictum. The practical result is that when improved methods 
of instruction are to be introduced, one feature always is a large 
relaxation of even the milder forms of coercion, so that the children 
are let follow their own whims to an extensive degree. 

Opposed to this are the non-vocal workers, who in the main do 
not defend their position in theory and publicly, but who neverthe- 
less hold consistently to the fact that in many cases the attitude is 
the result of habits, not the cause of adopting the habits. 

In this article it is proposed to take a course of reasoning that shall 
recognize both aspects of the matter as being true. For some child- 
ren, in some cases and situations, attitudes must be formed before 
effective habit-formation is possible. For the same children in other 
situations, habit-formation produces the attitudes; and for other 
children, in various situations, the same will hold true. No universal 
law can be laid down, save that habits and attitudes are mutually in- 
teractive: sometimes one is the causative agent and sometimes the 
other. A specific study of each particular individual and each par- 
ticular situation is needed, to determine which direction of procedure 
js necessary. 

There is some reason for believing that the younger the child, 
the more important the influence of habits upon producing attitudes; 
and there is also reason to believe that habits may persist long after 
the attitude favoring them in their formation has passed, and even 
in spite of an opposing attitude more recently acquired. 

Beyond habit-formation and attitude-formation, there is little in 
the way of available means for attaining educational purposes that 
are not secured by imparting information. Thinking must here be 
considered, since its place in mental life, even with quite young 
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children, cannot be denied. It is the contention in this article that 
for educative purposes thinking must be considered as an auxiliary 
process leading towards formation of both habits and attitudes, or 
else as a series of mental habits of wide application. 


IV 


From the whole preceding discussion, it will be seen that education 
is a purposive activity. For attaining the major purposes of health, 
communication, and moral training, and the various minor purposes, 
we assemble children in schools to produce in them such knowledges, 
habits and attitudes as will result in their securing the benefits which 
the educational purposes are aimed to produce. 


School discipline must be considered as one of many possible ac- 
tivities in school that are designed to produce the educational re- 
sults. Hitherto the opinion of some thinkers has been that it is simply 
an activity of “convenience for the teacher.” But there is a strong 
case for discipline as a direct means of direct benefit to the pupils. 


An example illustrating such benefit may be taken from the 
field of communication. The ability to use an adverb instead of an 
adjective, in the proper places, is an ability that adds to effectiveness 
in communication by speech or writing. Such an ability is pre- 
sumably a series of habits, but can more handily be discussed as a 
single habit. Let us take a class in the seventh school-year that has 
acquired information sufficient to enable the members to know an ad- 
verb when they see it. To convert this into a skill in expression, 
practice in actually using adverbs must be given. One might, for 
example, begin this with a series of exercises in converting sentences 
with adjectives into equivalent ones in which adverbs were used; 
rewriting of the pupils’ own compositions to include as many ad- 
verbs as possible would be a desirable successor to this exercise. 
Naturally, more than one day of each type of exercise will be neces- 
sary. Moreover, children of this age are somewhat too young to be 
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able to acquire, in most cases, a preliminary attitude favorable to 
using adverbs. 

At this point school discipline comes into action. By virtue of the 
authority of the teacher, the pupils are set at the exercise in conver- 
sion of sentences; and by that same authority they are kept at that 
work sufficiently long to start the formation of the habit of using 
adverbs. Of course, all possible teaching-skill, to secure attentive 
repetition and effective habit-formation, to add interest intrinsic or 
external to motivate the work in any possible way, will be useful. 
But, unless every class that the writer has taught is abnormal, there 
is reasonably sure to be an individual, or there may be a few in- 
dividuals, who simply will not start doing the work. Some such 
individuals say “I can’t do it.” Yet without exception, if taken 
one step at a time through the first example of the task, they can do 
each step; and it only requires insistence (discipline) enough to 
get them to do others. 

The writer wants as specifically and strongly as possible to in- 
sert a warning. Without adequate instruction, discipline will not 
aid in such cases. A well-known superintendent told the writer 
that his daughter had been having the utmosi trouble with certain 
volume-of-cylinder problems in an eighth-grade arithmetic, because 
she had not been taught how to do them, but had simply had them 
assigned for home work, and was kept in next day for not finishing 
them. A study of the text and the accompanying manual for teach- 
ers showed that the fault was due to entire neglect by the teacher 
of the instructions given in the manual. It is entirely illegitimate 
to expect to force children, by any means of discipline, to do what 
they have not been instructed in doing. But it cannot be too em- 
phatically said that, when the instruction has been done, the practice- 
activities are legitimately to be enforced by discipline. 

In certain types of schools and certain communities, discipline 
comes into play to secure for each child his fair share in education. 
The child, of fond but not too wise parents, who is talkative and 
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who interferes with other children, must be prevented from doing 
this damage. Such children distract others who really are interest- 
ed in the day’s and hour’s activity; and for all parties concerned a 
little swift and strict discipline is the desirable remedy. For the 
talkative child, such mild coercion is direct training in social adapta- 
tion—in becoming able to live in the social order around him. If he 
does not get it thus mildly in school, he will have to learn this adapta- 
tion more painfully when grown up. 

The line of thinking should be now clear. Whenever school dis- 
cipline contributes to a purpose of education, either directly or in- 
directly, it should be used. How strict the discipline should be and 
what modes of securing the desired actions are to be used, would 
take a book of specific instructions to explain. All discipline is es- 
sentially coercion, however mild; exactly as every traffic signal on 
our highways is a coercion of the motorists. It is tolerably certain 
that extreme and heavy forms of coercion are seldom necessary for 
disciplinary action with educative purpose; it is equally certain that 
unduly quick or sudden disciplinary action rarely achieves any 
educational effect save the unwanted one of producing an attitude 
hostile to the school. 

Discipline must be considered as mainly accessory in attaining the 
educational purpose of ability in social communication. In this field, 
its usefulness will be applied mainly in the insistence that the neces- 
sary habit-forming exercises are done by the pupils. A direct use 
of it will occur mainly, as mentioned above, in securing an attentive 
repetition of the act of not interfering with communications to and by 
others, on the part of pupils given to interrupting their fellows. 

In the field of health education, discipline probably finds a wider 
application since habit-formation bulks so much larger in pro- 
portion to information than in the field of communication. In 
cleanliness, an important phase of health education, discipline shows 
a typical usefulness, when the child who is slovenly in keeping his 
school home—his desk and his share in the classroom—is forced to 
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put them in shape. For actual protection at the moment from an im- 
mediate and possibly urgent accident hazard, discipline can play an 
important part in health education. This is already recognized and 
with such force that school authority alone is supplemented by police- 
men at school crossings during the necessary hours, in larger cities 
at any rate. The writer cannot but remark that if the discipline 
within the schools were more consistently attended to, such traffic 
policing would be less necessary, both because the children would 
be more careful and because the motorists who had learned proper 
habits and had acquired therefrom the proper attitude while still 
in school, would be careful of the children. 

In moral training, little progress has yet been made in getting 
away from the pedagogy of information, despite the fact that beyond 
the realm of possible controversy as to what facts should be taught 
in moral education, there is a huge field of moral education within 
which there are many habits and attitudes which all agree ought to 
be taught. It is in this field that discipline offers a high educational 
value. The use of discipline to form such habits as honesty, candor, 
and the like, in their various specific manifestations within school 
life, offers large educational possibilities. The writer has repeatedly 
taken classes that were accustomed to fib out of punishments for 
school offenses, and by a steady and impartial use of the simple de- 
vice of light or no punishment when the offenders owned up at once, 
and as heavy penalties as could be used without injustice when the 
offender had to be hunted out, has diminished almost to the vanish- 
ing point this lack of candor. This is a clear-cut case of the pos- 
sibilities of using discipline to form habits and through habits to 
form an attitude. It should not be lost sight of, nor should it be dis- 
missed as exceptional. Rather, let it be considered a typical case of 
the legitimate educational use of discipline. 

All further discussion which the writer would consider valuable 
at this point and in the present stage of thinking upon education, 
would consist in multiplying, by examples from every field within 
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the purposes of education, the recorded situations in which discipline 
can be shown to be a legitimate and useful tool of education. Such 
concrete enumeration of cases belongs in a strictly professional 
journal of education, rather than in the setting of this periodical. 

However convinced we may be of the educational usefulness of 
discipline, certain cautions and reservations are always necessary. 
The first and foremost, that of being sure that instruction has been 
adequately done before using discipline to enforce habit-forming is 
one that has unfortunately been too often neglected in the past, and 
has aided in bringing about the under-use of discipline. That caution 
is to use discipline impartially, so that neither children nor parents 
may get the idea that some one child is being either treated too harsh- 
ly or being allowed too much leeway. Equally valuable is the cau- 
tion to use discipline humanely: not harshly, and not in a way to 
humiliate. The writer does not know why humiliation involved in 
disciplining always renders the discipline ineffective for education; 
but he does know that even a very small infusion of humiliation is 
sufficient, without fail, a hundred times out of a hundred, to wreck 
the educative effect. A further caution, and one that needs to be 
given to the ambitious teacher mainly, is not to apply discipline 
suddenly, to a class or to an individual. This warning means simply 
that if a group has been under lax discipline, strictness must be in- 
creased slowly but steadily; and it means that care must be taken to 
avoid rapid passage, in any particular case, from situations where no 
discipline is applied to those where strong coercion is used. Revert- 
ing to our earlier illustration in language work, it means that the 
resistant individual who will not begin practice-work must not be 
tolerated up to a certain point and then pressed hard, but that steady 
and gradual increase of spiritual or physical coercion, beginning 
early in the situation, must be used. It simply is not discipline at all 
to let the pupil loaf for ten minutes in this case and then have him 
“kept in” till he finished the exercise. The coercion should be ap- 
plied earlier and in smaller amount to begin with. 
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Given a teacher who has reasonably good ability and skill in in- 
struction, working with a clear knowledge of the purposes in hand, 
discipline should prove a valuable means towards accomplishing the 
purposes of education. It is no panacea; it requires intelligence in 
its use; it requires superior school officers who have vision to under- 
stand the value of what is being done; it requires education of parents 
to the value of its use. But with all these reservations, the fact still 
remains that in the purposive use of school discipline for attaining 
the ends of education, we have a possibility almost entirely un- 
touched in any type of school now in existence. If this article shall 
lead any teacher to work towards adding this effective tool to those 
already in use, its purpose will be well accomplished. 








The Primitive Church and Judaism 


ENGELBERT Kress, D.D., Px.D. 


T HE repudiation of Judaism and its sacred writings has, ever 
since the second century, been from time to time urged upon 
Christianity by some of its professed adherents. The de- 
mand finds a recent advocate in the Protestant leader, Adolf von 
Harnack, in his work on Marcion. What measure of response awaits 
it in Protestant circles cannot yet be foreseen; but the Catholic 
Church stands opposed on inviolable principle to any such attitude. 
Her teachings tolerate no repudiation of the Old Testament, and 
encourage no condemnation of original and genuine Judaism. She 
has never ignored the fact that the Christian seed took root and grew 
to maturity in the soil of the ancient Covenant; and it is due to her 
ineffaceable consciousness of this truth that every attempt to infect 
the Church with a spirit of contempt for Judaism has met with spon- 
taneous rejection. 

To trace the main historical roots of this undying Catholic in- 
stinct, even in brief outline, is indeed a profitable task. For 
clearness’ sake our inquiry may best proceed by considering in 
order (I) Judaism as the cradle of the nascent’Church; (II) the 
Church’s instant consciousness of her fulfilment of the Messianic 
hope of Judaism, and consequent absence of any sense of estrange- 
ment from the latter; (III) the nature and occasion of the Church’s 
inevitable divergence from the Synagogue; and (IV) the fact of the 
survival of that separation by many principles still common to both 
alike. 

4 

The justice of the viewpoint indicated by the first of these sub- 
titles is aptly noted by the Protestant theologians, Strack and Biller- 
beck, whose recent commentary on the New Testament in the light 
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of Talmudic and Midrashic data’ is the fruit of sixteen years of 
arduous labor. In their Preface we are well reminded that? 
the Lord, in His physical being, was of Jewish descent and an offspring 
of David. Moreover Mark and Matthew, John, Paul, Peter and the 
other authors of the books of the New Testament (excepting Luke) 
were Jews. It is therefore necessary to know something of the life and 
thought of Judaism in their time, in order to understand their writings. 


To approach this question under the guidance of the sincerity, pa- 
tience and extensive learning displayed by Strack and Billerbeck, is 
to see revealed at every step the fundamental bond between Judaism 
and the New Testament. Palestine as the home of Jesus was the 
home of His Church. Jews were the first to hear His words. His 
world-embracing doctrines were naturally and perforce delivered 
through the medium of Jewish habits of thought and modes of ex- 
pression. Hence, though their content far transcends its medium, a 
substantial acquaintance with the ancient Jewish mind goes far to ex- 
plain the sayings of mankind’s supreme and universal Teacher. 

Among the recorded subjects of Jesus’ teaching, the phrase which 
we render “the kingdom of God” denotes a theme of commanding 
eminence. Though not so central to rabbinical teaching, the concept 
needs no introduction to students of the Talmud. The Hebrew 
phrases malkuth shamayim and malkuth Yahweh and the Aramaic 
equivalent malkutha dishmaya are of very frequent occurrence. 
Their exact force, however, is best expressed by the phrase “sov- 
ereignty of God”. To the Jew this attribute of sovereignty was doub- 
ly assured by the exclusive unity of the true God and by His crea- 
tion of the universe. Voluntary fealty to His universal sovereignty 
had moreover become the peculiar prerogative of Judaism through 
the solemn covenant ratified at Sinai. Hence the Deuteronomic pro- 

"Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud and Midrasch. Miinchen. 


"Rom. i, 3; Heb. vii, 14; compare Matt. xv, 22; xx, 30. 
*Subsequent references to Talmudic sources are taken chiefly from the work of these 


authors. 
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fession of this national trust, embodied in the excerpt known as “the 
Sh¢ma’”’, became the twice-daily prayer of the devout Jew from 
Talmudic times to our own, and in its recital he placed himself and 
all his brethren under the dominion of God acknowledged in the 
opening words, “Hear O Israel: the Lord our God is One Lord.” 
That this prayer is a formal recognition of the sovereignty of God 
is clearly attested by various passages in the Mishnah. Alluding 
to the order of the two citations* composing the Sh*ma‘, Rabbi Ye 
hoshua‘ ben Qarha says: “Why does the paragraph ‘Hear, O Israel,’ 
precede the paragraph ‘If ye shall hearken’? So that we may first 
take up the yoke of the sovereignty of God, and only then the yoke 
of the commandments.” 

Jewish devotion to this vital truth has often appealed to the ac- 
count of the death of Rabbi ‘Agiba, about A. D. 135. It is related 
that, the hour of prayer occurring during his torture, the sufferer 
“‘made his submission to the sovereignty of God,” that is, recited the 
Sh¢ma‘. To his pupils’ remonstrance he rejoined: “All my life have 
I pondered the verse ‘Love God with all thy soul’, that is, even 
though He take thy soul. When, thought I, shall I have opportunity 
to fulfil this precept? And now that the opportunity is given me, 
should I not fulfil it?” Then he dwelt upon the last word of the 
first sentence, ’ehad (“One”), so long that his soul departed with 
its final sound; and there came, concludes the legend, a voice from 
heaven saying: “Blessed be the Rabbi ‘Agiba, for with the word 
*ehad did he yield up his soul.” And with this same word the pious 
Jew of today aspires to die. 

Thus the sovereignty of God was a concept already familiar to 
Judaism before the teaching of Jesus. By Him the expression “king- 
ship” or “kingdom of God” is variously applied. Denoting most fre- 
quently the reign of God over a visible community, it may also 
signify His dominion over the individual soul.° To the Jew, more- 


‘Deut. vi, 4-9, and xi, 13-21. ‘Luke xvii, 21. 
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over, the kingship of God awaited a stage of perfection only to be 
realized by the advent of the Messiah; and Christ applies to Himself 
this Messianic sense of the phrase, as did His Forerunner before 
Him, in the announcement “The time is accomplished, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand”.® And finally, in certain of Jesus’ dis- 
courses even this Messianic kingship of God awaits a final manifes- 
tation of Divine glory and power to all the world;’ and in this also, 
the strictly eschatological force of the phrase “the sovereignty of 
God” was familiar to His contemporaries. 

P urther, the title “Son of Man’, so prevalent in the discourses of 
Jesus, was closely identified with the Messianic “sovereignty of 
God” not only in the Master’s application of the phrase to Himself, 
but in an association long familiar to His hearers. The passionate 
longing of Israel for a coming era of universal Divine dominion on 
earth becomes very conspicuous in Jewish apocryphal works of the 
pre-Christian period. Its hopes converge in the person of the Mes- 
siah, under whatever title he may be introduced. In the seventeenth 
of the “Psalms of Solomon”, belonging to the last century before 
Christ, the victorious Ruler of the world in the sovereign authority 
of God is called “the Son of David.” In the Book of Henoch the 
same person appears as “the Son of Man”. This title owes its origin 
to the Book of Daniel, where the triumphant vicegerent of God 
appears to the Prophet’s vision as “one like the son of man”* in 
contrast to the brutish symbols of the four great empires whose 
remnants were to yield to his eternal dominion. The theme of this 
same vision is assumed and developed by the Book of Henoch, where 
its dominant figure is “the Son of Man who is Justice, and with 
whom abides justice, and who reveals all the treasures of that which 
is concealed; for the Lord of all spirits has chosen Him”.’ The same 
Son of Man and his Messianic attributes are celebrated in numerous 
other passages of the Book of Henoch;” and this surviving speci- 





‘Mark i, 15. "Matt. xxv, 31; compare xxiii, 39, xxiv, 30, Luke xxiv, 26. "Dan. vii, 13. 
*Chap. xlvi, 3. “E. g. Chaps. xlvi, xlviii, lxii, Ixx. 
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men of what must have been a far more extensive literature, testi- 
fies to the growth of Daniel’s Messianic concept in the mind of pos- 
terity into a dominant idea of the pre-Christian age of Judaism. 
Thus Jesus, announcing Himself as inaugurating “the sovereignty 
of God”, naturally refers to Himself as “the Son of Man”. 
Confronted with these conspicuous features of His continual teach- 
ing, it becomes impossible to think of Christ as divested of all asso- 
ciation with the thought of His own people. On the contrary He 
stands revealed as fully conscious of a mission to consummate in 
His own person the yearnings of Jewish piety for the redemption 
of Israel. So far from originating the phrases “sovereignty of God”, 
“Son of David’, “Son of Man”, “Anointed One” (“Christ”), He 
appropriated them from the current Messianic doctrine precisely in 
order to identify Himself beyond all misunderstanding with the 
fulfilment of its truest hopes and aspirations. At the same time, 
and for the same reason, the meanings with which He invested these 
terms were far from being identical with the ideals which they con- 
noted to most of His contemporaries. In the popular mind as well 
as in rabbinical circles, not purely religious notions but also strong- 
ly secular and political aspirations attached to the sovereignty of 
God, the Son of David and the Son of Man. Of such expectations 
Jesus wholly divested these current phrases, devoting them to a 
purely moral and spiritual content. While Jewish Messianic teach- 
ing was still pointing on to the future, He said with all solemnity, 
“The kingdom of God is come upon you”.” The hope of Israel’s 
glorious destiny He proclaims as already fulfilled in Himself. The 
kingdom of God, in its complete essence and efficacy, has in Him 
been planted “like a grain of mustard-seed”,” destined to unfold 
into the world-wide dominion foretold by the Prophets. Even in its 
temporal maturity, the Kingdom will yet await the consummation 
of a visible triumph of the Son of Man over all His foes** and the 


“Matt. xii, 28. “Matt. xiii, 31-32. “Matt. xxiv, 27, 30; Mark xiii, 26-27; 2 These. ii, 8. 
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inauguration of an eternity of perfect peace and unalloyed beati- 
tude. ag 

Nor was it only in the language and the initial lessons of His 
teaching that the Master identified Himself with His own nation, 
but also to a great extent in the conventional forms and methods of 
instruction. Of course the endless and meticulous discussions of the 
rabbinical schools find no place in His discourse, and even at times 
engage His condemnation.“* Yet when occupied in public instruc- 
tion, He did not disdain the rabbinical practice of teaching by means 
of parables or allegories, but employed it constantly and with tell- 
ing effect. Here, however, He again transcends the conventional 
methods of His time, both by the matchless aptitude of His illustra- 
tions and the inexhaustible depths of their wisdom and holiness. His 


hearers bore witness that “never did man speak like this man’’,”® 
° 


and that “He was teaching them as one having power”.*® 


II. 


It was the final teaching of Jesus Himself, before His withdrawal 
from her natural vision, that impressed upon the Church’s mind her 
indelible conception of her Founder as the realization of the dom- 
inant ideal and hope of the Old Testament. Instituted and commis- 
sioned by Him to proclaim the revelation of the Gospel to all peo- 
ples and times, she began by expressly appealing to the Hebrew 
Scriptures as having foretold that salvation which she preached to 
all. So indeed had her first teachers learned from their Master on 
the very day of His rising from the dead. Two of them on the road 
to Emmaus had heard Him demonstrate from “all the Scriptures”’, 
“beginning at Moses and all the Prophets”, that “the Christ ought 
to have suffered these things, and so to enter into His Glory”. 
Later (perhaps frequently) during the forty days of their instruction 
in “the kingdom of God”,’* He expounded to the assembled leaders 


“Matt. xxiii, 16-24. “John vii, 46. “Matt. vii, 29. “Luke xxiv, 26-27. “Acts i, 3. 
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of His Church an abundance of Scriptural testimony which “must 
needs be fulfilled” by the very events which they had witnessed as 
His companions and pupils.” Indeed, He had formerly challenged 
His critics themselves with the same appeal: “You search the Scrip- 
tures, for you think in them to have life everlasting; and the same 
are they that give testimony of me”.” 

Von Ungern-Sternberg, a pupil of Harnack, searching the Chris- 
tian literature of the first four centuries for allegations of the Old 
Testament as a witness to Christ, is led to believe that public instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrine commonly emphasized the fact of such 
prophetic testimony as of equal importance with the record of the 
words and deeds of Christ Himself. Whether or not this opinion be 
justified, there is certainly abundant evidence of early Apostolic 
appeal to the Old Testament as having predicted a Messiah realized 
in Jesus alone, and a new covenant with a newly elect people iden- 
tical only with the Church and her supernatural covenant of truth 
and grace. The very first sermon of Peter on the Church’s birthday 
of Pentecost invokes the Prophet Joel” as foreteller of that day’s 
great gift, and three of the Psalms ™ as witness to the glorified Christ 
as the giver—one of these having been already employed by Christ 
Himself to remind His adversaries that the Son of David had been 
hailed as “Lord” by the Psalmist.”* Similarly Paul, in his first dis- 
course in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, invokes the testimony 
of another Psalm™ to a Divine sonship of the Christ far transcend- 
ing the ordinary sense in which a Semitic ruler might be termed 
“the son” of his tutelary divinity. 

Indeed, the prominence which Paul’s teaching must usually have 
allotted to Old Testament type and prophecy of Christ is sufficiently 
evident from the place it holds in his Epistles. Among other fore- 
shadowings of the Messiah in the canonical writings, he appropriates 
*Luke xxiv, 44.46. ™John v, 39. ™Joel ii, 28-32. 


=Ps. xv (xvi), 8-11; cxxxi (cxxxii), 11; cix (cx), 1. 
Matt. xxii, 41-45; Mark xii, 35-37; Luke xx, 41-44. ™Ps. ii, 7. 
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that mysterious personification of the Wisdom of God which ac- 
companies and directs His creation of the universe,” descends to 
earth as the peculiar guest of the covenant-people,”* and abides with 
them for the salvation of all.” It is none other than this sublime 
conception of Israel’s inspired poets that Paul affirms to be realized 
in Christ, “the power of God and the wisdom of God”,”* “who of 
God is made unto us wisdom and justice and sanctification and re- 
demption”,” “who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of 
every creature, for in Him were all things created”,*® and “in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”’.** 

Thus guided by her Founder’s appeal to “Moses and all the 
Prophets” for “the things that were concerning Him”,** the newborn 
Church not only brought forth from that Divine storehouse the 
treasures of prediction that glistened on its verbal surface, but also 
delved beneath the witness of the letter to that of the Spirit. For 
there, as St. Peter wrote, dwelt hidden truths recorded for the ful- 
ness of the time by men who had written even truer than they knew. 
The Prophets themselves had sought in vain to comprehend all that 
their message portended of the coming salvation;* for that message 
was neither their own conjecture, nor given them at their will and 
pleasure, but solely at the motion of the Holy Ghost.** Even the 
Exodus, the desert-wanderings and the attaining of the Land of 
Promise are claimed by St. Paul as “done in a figure of us”, and 
“written for our correction, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come’”’.*° Not only beneath the prophetic word, but even behind the 
recorded event do the first Christian teachers discern the outlines 
destined to become a perfect picture in their Master and His king- 
dom of grace. 

Accordingly the Apostles from the first day of Pentecost address 
*Job xxviii, 21-28; Prov. viii, 22-30; Wisd. ix, 1, 9; Ecclus. xxiv, 5-8. 

*Baruch iii, 14, 37-38; Prov. viii, 31; Ecclus. xxiv, 12-16. Prov. viii, 32-36. 


*1 Cor. i, 24. “Ibid. v, 30. *Col. i, 15-16. “Col. ii, 3. “Luke xxiv, 27. 
8] Pet. i, 10-12. “2 Pet. i, 20-21. ™1 Cor. x, 6, 11. 
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themselves as Hebrews to brother Hebrews, announcing the glad tid- 
ings that the hope of Israel is at last fulfilled. Theirs is no message 
of repudiation. Even in addressing the very men who had clamored 
for the Master’s blood, Peter, animated by the spirit of His immortal 
prayer, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”,”® 
consoles them thus: “And now, brethren, I know that you did it 
through ignorance, as did also your rulers. But those things which 
God before had showed by the mouth of all the Prophets, that His 
Christ should suffer, He had so fulfilled.”*’ The thousands “that re- 
ceived his word’**® on Pentecost as on this latter occasion were, 
like him, of the seed of Abraham. In teachers and in taught alike, - 
throughout those early years of Judaean Christianity, there never 
failed nor faltered the consciousness that God had willed the Church 
to be the legitimate heir of the Synagogue. The Gospel was “not to 
destroy, but to fulfil”.*® Indeed, so thoroughly Jewish was the out- 
look of these first Christians, that Peter himself was forced to appeal 
to the authority of direct revelation in order to justify his admission 
to the Church of the first Gentile converts, Cornelius and his house- 
hold, in their uncircumcised state.*° Even when Peter’s action had 
won approval, not all understood it as a precedent for general imi- 
tation, many still assuming that a Gentile, to become a Christian, 
must first be made a proselyte to Judaism. Consequently, when the 
Church was already twenty years of age, an Apostolic council was 
required to establish the exemption of Gentile converts from the 
necessity of circumcision,*’ and even in so deciding the council felt 
it necessary to impose upon Gentile Christians a discipline partly 
indeed moral and permanent, but partly temporary and calculated 
to obviate any scandal to Jewish Christians from the common inter- 
course.*” That some of the latter were still scrupulous regarding 
foods prohibited by the Law, is revealed by the dispute between 
St. Peter and St. Paul at Antioch.** 


“Luke xxiii, 34. “Acts iii, 17-18. “Acts ii, 41. “Matt. v, 17. “Acts xi, 1-18. 
“Acts xv, 1-31. “Acts xv, 20-21. “Gal. ii, 11-13. 
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In Jerusalem, while it still remained, Christian Jews continued to 
frequent the Temple.** St. Paul, when seized there by his enemies, 
was in the act of discharging the expenses of four Jewish Christians 
under a devotional vow, a function assumed precisely to attest his 
reverence for their practices.*° 


Even more significant is the witness of Hegesippus*° to the charac- 
ter and conduct of the very Apostle who presided over the Church 
in Jerusalem. James the Less, son of Alpheus,*’ who embodied in a 
definite regulation the sentence of St. Peter in the Apostolic Coun- 
cil,** is described as living perpetually the life of a Nazarite, abstain- 
ing from wine and flesh, remaining almost continually in the Temple, 
and practising such constant prayer that the flesh of his knees became 
callous. His unceasing petition was for the forgiveness of his peo- 
ple, and the austerity of his life earned for him the surname of “the 
Just” even among the non-Christian population. Martyrdom at their 
hands was his final privilege, but not until he had shown for thirty 
years, in the words of a modern writer,“* “how to be a Jew and a 
Christian at the same time, and was recognized as a leader by both 


parties.” 


III. 


When the parting of the ways began, it was occasioned by active 
hostility to the Gospel on the part of those Jews who had not accepted 
it. The persecution that began with the death of Stephen forced 
many Christians to abandon Jerusalem for a time, dispersing them 
throughout Palestine and even beyond its borders." The possessor 
of the Good News could not but share it with others; and thus was 
Christianity early extended to Jews, proselytes, and finally Gentiles, 
in Phoenicia, Cyprus and Antioch.” It was, in fact, at Antioch that 


“the disciples were first named Christians”. 


“Luke xxiv, 53; Acts ii, 46; iii, 1; xxi, 26. “Acts xxi, 20-26. 
“Quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. II, xxiii, 4-18. “Acts i, 13. “Acts xv, 13-21. “Achelis. 
“Acts viii, 1-4. “Acts xi, 19-21. @Acts xi, 26. 
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The conflict and its fruits are signally epitomized in the outstand- 
ing figure of the Apostle Paul. He had been Saul of Tarsus,” a 
Jew of the Diaspora, but early a pupil of Gamaliel, and a Phari- 
see.* From a leading persecutor of the Church” he suddenly be- 
came its most indefatigable missionary throughout all the Roman 
Empire. Proud of his Jewish extraction,”® and ever upholding his 
people’s right to be the first to benefit by “the promise made to our 
fathers”,”” Paul never failed to seek out first the Jewish community 
in every city and to address them in their synagogue.” He accepted 
the hospitality of Jews and proselytes,” and his chosen companions, 
Barnabas, John Mark, Silas and Timothy, were of Jewish origin, 
though Luke apparently was not. In the case of Timothy, the son of 
a Gentile father and a Jewish mother, St. Paul required his assistant 
to be circumcised, that his presence might be no occasion of scandal 
to Jewish auditors and adherents.” 


Thus the “Apostle of the Gentiles”, so far from willingly antag- 
onizing his Jewish brethren, always regarded himself as one with 
them and as bound to offer them first of all the blessings of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. The greater number of them, however, did not re- 
ciprocate the sentiment. His efforts for their conversion to Christ 
had always one inevitable outcome: his message was rejected by the 
greater number, and his mission to Israel rendered fruitless. Thus 


repulsed, Paul invariably turned to the Gentiles.* Unless driven 


from the neighborhood, he continued his instructions in some private 
place of assembly.” Yet even then he still observed the rabbinical 
custom of gratuitous teaching, supporting himself and even his as- 
sistants by laboring at his trade.™ 

Yet notwithstanding Paul’s identification of his message with the 
destiny and consummation of the Old Covenant, the very principles 
“Acts ix, 11. “Acts xxii, 3; xxiii, 6. “Acts vii, 57; viii, 3; ix, 1-2. “Phil. iii, 4-6. 
“Acts xiii, 32-33. “Acts xiii, 5; 14; xiv, 1; xvii, 1-2; 10; xviii, 4; 19; xix, 8. 
"Acts xvi, 14-15; xvii, 5.7; xviii, 2-3. “Acts xvi, 3. “Acts xiii, 46; xviii, 6; xix, 9. 
“Acts xviii, 7; xix, 9. “Acts xviii, 3; xx, 33-35; 1 Cor. iv, 12; ix, 14-15. 
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of his own teaching show plainly enough that the Church must in- 
evitably have outgrown the norm of the Synagogue. Jewish opposi- 
tion was indeed the first occasion of the sundering process; but the 
adequate cause of divergence was intrinsic to the nature of the Gos- 
pel as the institution of God’s final means of salvation for all men. 
To the Christian it was precisely because Christ was the end to which 
Judaism had tended, precisely because the Word Incarnate must 
be the complete and final revelation, that faith in His Person and 
obedience to His word must be the only adequate means of justi- 
fication here and salvation hereafter. Christ had become the measure 
of all values in the earlier covenant. Its moral precepts were there- 
fore permanently binding, because endorsed and even extended by 
His authority. Not so its merely ceremonial norms. These had 
been essentially educative and preparatory, and could not be im- 
posed upon all mankind as necessary to a part in the redemption 
now realized in Christ. 

This had been Peter’s guiding principle in admitting Cornelius 
and his household, as yet uncircumcised, to the full privileges of the 
Church. This too is the principle permeating the mass of Apostolic 
doctrine left us by Paul. To Peter himself, once too compliant 
towards Jewish tenacity of custom, Paul had felt obliged to put the 
question: “If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gen- 
tiles and not as the Jews do, how dost thou compel the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews?”® Indeed, the whole theme of his stirring Let- 
ter to the Galatians is summed up in the words: “In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but 
faith that worketh by charity.”° The time of preparation had 
passed, with all of its merely temporary requirements; the time 
of fulfilment had come, by which all obligations in the sight of God 
must henceforth be determined. 

Deeply convinced though he was, however, of this destined tran- 


“‘“E. g. Matt. v. 21-24; 27-28; 31-32; 33-37; 38-39; 43-44, et al. “Gal. ii, 14. “Gal. v, 6. 
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scendence of “the Law” by “the Gospel”, Paul never encouraged his 
Gentile converts to regard their Jewish brethren with anything but 
esteem. This attitude is so emphatically expressed in his Epistle to 
the Romans that it passes comprehension how certain modern writers 
can claim this letter as harboring the germ of anti-Semitism. It is 
patently a protest against anti-Semitism, perhaps then incipient at 
Rome, and at all events an animus intolerable to Paul, if only be- 
cause Israel can never cease to be the people “of whom is Christ, 
according to the flesh, who is over all things, God blessed for ever”. 
Through three entire chapters® Paul sustains and develops his ad- 
monition on this subject to the Church at Rome. To the Jews, as sole 
trustees of the original promise of redemption, have first been an- 
nounced the tidings of its fulfilment. If the mass of them are un- 
responsive, it is this temporary hardness of their hearts that has 
proved the occasion of salvation to the Gentiles. But the present op- 
portunity of the Gentiles must have its due term, after which the 
veil will yet be lifted from Jewish eyes, and “all Israel shall be 
saved”. Let therefore the Roman Christian of Gentile origin, 
so far from despising the ancient people of God, rather imitate 
Paul’s own constant intercession for the salvation of the Jews;*° and 
let not the wild slip exalt itself over the cultivated stock into which it 
has been grafted; “for if God spared not the natural branches, fear 
lest perhaps also He spare not thee”. No impartial reading of these 
three chapters can lead to the conjecture that the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans may have infused into the Apostolic Church an anti-Semitic 
spirit. On the contrary their whole tenor inspires hope and prayer 
for the coming of a day when Israel as a whole shall fully partake 
of the eternal blessings of the Gospel. 
IV 

That consciousness of original and intimate relation with the Old 

Covenant which the above considerations abundantly demonstrate, 


“Rom. ix, 5. “Rom. ix-xi. “Rom. xi, 26. “Rom. x, 1. "Rom. xi, 21. 
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has never been lost by the Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ. 
Of the many extant proofs of this assertion only a few can be of- 
fered here. 

It has already been noted that the Church remains at one with 
Judaism in the substance of her moral norms and precepts. These 
are grounded ultimately on the Decalogue, as well as on Christ’s 
own authoritative commands. Not, however, in its ethical system 
alone does Judaism live on in Christian teaching and practice, but 
also in much that concerns Divine and saving faith. Over all sources 
of difference between the two religious systems extends the powerful 
bond of reverence for a body of literature sacred in no ordinary 
sense of the term. It is of Catholic Faith that the Old Testament in 
its entirety is inspired of God and inerrant in its Divine affirmations 
of truth. As the work of human writers who were men of their 
time and race, and as a response to local needs and temporary oc- 
casions, the Old Testament may be better understood in the light of 
all that human science can bring to bear upon its pages. But facts 
are one thing and speculation is another; and not all the changing 
hypotheses of liberal and radical “criticism” have altered or can 
ever succeed in altering the Divinely attested truth that the Old Tes- 
tament is an integral part of the written Word of God. As such 
has the Catholic Church received it from the hand of Christ; as such 
she preserves, reads and expounds it continually. To it, moreover, 
she still appeals for much that she teaches of the being of God, His 
chief attributes, and the fact of His creation of the finite order. Even 
in her Credo, recited every Sunday at the altar, she attests the hope 
of salvation voiced by the central truths of Jewish eschatology, pro- 
fessing her firm expectation of the Second Coming of the Son of 
Man to judge both living and dead, of the resurrection of the body, 
cf the life everlasting, and of the unending Sovereignty of God and 
of His Christ. 


Allusion to the Mass and its Credo inevitably suggests a great 
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Christian repository of Jewish devotional ideals and principles— 
the liturgy of the Catholic Church. It has been observed that those 
elements of Judaism which were essentially preparatory and there- 
fore transient were chiefly ceremonial in character. Yet both the 
models of Jewish prayer and the general scheme of public worship, 
unnecessary though they were in the strict sense, have left an un- 
mistakable mark upon the liturgy of the Church. To trace their in- 
fluence adequately would be the work of a separate treatise; only 
some of its more obvious features can be noticed here. These, how- 
ever, may serve to show how far the lex orandi of Christianity is in- 
debted to that of Judaism. 

The essential part of the Eucharist—intercession culminating in 
consecration and consummated in holy communion—is preceded 
by an introductory portion whose structure is clearly derived from 
Jewish models. The Sabbath ritual of the Synagogue includes the 
reading of two scriptural passages, the Parashah selected from the 
Torah or Pentateuch, and its appropriate Haphtarah from some his- 
torical or prophetical Book. This has evident analogy in the two 
scriptural lections of the Mass, the last of which is always from 
one of the Gospels, while the first (called “the Epistle’) may be 
either from some canonical Letter of an Apostle or from the Old 
Testament. In the proper Mass of many fast-days, in fact, occur 
several Old Testament selections, at least two of which are taken 
from Moses and the Prophets respectively, and all of which precede 
an Epistle and a Gospel. Moreover as the Synagogue distributes 
prayers and the chanting of Psalms before, between and after its 
scriptural readings, so the Mass begins with the recitation of a 
Psalm, employs other portions of Psalms between its scriptural 
readings, and introduces the supplication Kyrie eleison, the hymn 
of praise Gloria in excelsis, and the general petition called the 
Oratio or “Collect”. Again, as in the Synagogue the scriptural read- 
ings might be followed by some discourse upon the passages read,” 
™Luke iv, 16-22; Acts xiii, 15. 
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so is it customary in the Church that the sermon, if there be one, 
should follow the reading of the Gospel. 

The Sabbath office of the Synagogue terminates with an alterna- 
tion of Divine praise and intercession, the latter anciently both 
general and particular in its objects, embracing the needs of all 
classes, conditions and occupations in the Jewish commonwealth. 
Here is evident affinity with that portion of the Mass which im- 
mediately follows the introductory part and leads on to the solemn 
act of consecration. The “Preface” is a formal rendering of thanks 
to God for the great mysteries of His providence, and it culminates 
in the very words of the Synagogue’s climax of praise (the threefold 
Qadosh): “Holy, Holy, Holy Lord Gost of hosts (s*baoth) ; heaven 
and earth are full of Thy glory. Hosanna (hosha‘-na’) in the high- 
est!” Immediately follows the Church’s prayer of intercession or 
suffrage for all her rulers and faithful members of every condition, 
a prayer, however, which continues until it culminates in a purely 
Christian feature having no counterpart in the rite of the Synagogue 
—the sacrificial act of consecration. It is noteworthy of the inter- 
cessory features of this prayer that its ancient prototypes, like those 
also of the Sabbath suffrage, exhibit a more prolonged and detailed 
enumeration of particular classes and their various needs than we 
find in the present liturgy of the Church. Moreover, the compara- 
tive study of ancient Christian liturgies shows that in the earlier and 
more prolonged thanksgiving culminating in the Sanctus, not only 
the creation and government of the world, the special attraction of 
Gentile Hellenism, is made a subject of Christian gratitude and 
praise, but also the constant providence of God in His perpetual 
guidance of Israel—a contribution attributable only to the in- 
fluence of Judaic Christendom.” 

Not in the supreme Eucharistic Action alone, but also in the Di- 


"For fuller treatment of these subjects the reader is referred to Anton Baumstark’s great 
work “The Historical Development of the Liturgy” (Freiburg, 1923), and especially 
to Chapter III. 
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vine Office, or daily prayer of all priests and of many religious In- 
stitutes, do the ideals of Jewish devotion exert an evident influence. 
The historical evidence of an original connection is perhaps clearest 
in the ancient witness of the “Didache”’, or so called “Teaching of the 
Apostles”. It is, however, sufficiently evident in the present outlines 
of the Breviary. The essential part of this devotion is the recitation 
of the entire Book of Psalms within the course of each week. The 
division of the daily Office into stated “hours” is reminiscent of Ju- 
daism’s fixed hours for daily prayer. Even as the devout Jew rose 
at night to utter the praises of God, so the longest single portion of 
the Breviary is the night office of Matins, with its three divisions 
called “Nocturns”. The “Preces”, or brief antiphonal prayers, are 
composed almost exclusively of verses of the Psalms. But it is in the 
recitation of the Psalter itself that the nucleus of the Office consists; 
and here the Church takes upon her own lips the words of that in- 
spired prayer-book with all the conviction of its Divine origin and 
its devotional excellence that ever characterized the Synagogue at 
its best. 

It is manifest that the brief historical retrospect attempted in 
these pages is no more than a passing glance at the whole field. In- 
adequate though it be, it is sufficient to reveal an original genetic 
relation between Judaism and Christianity which Catholics cannot 
but acknowledge as the true norm of their own attitude towards the 
children of the Ancient Covenant. With Paul, whose constant de- 
sire and prayer was “for them unto salvation”; with Peter, who first 
opened to them the door of repentance with a generous condonation 
of their former mistaken zeal; nay, with Christ Himself, who conse- 
crated His supreme sacrifice to their salvation with the prayer, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”, the true fol- 
lower of Christ and His Apostles cannot but agree in heart and in 
act. His sentiment towards the Jewish people cannot aspire to less 
than a profound gratitude for the heritage of eternal redemption 
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which that people actually received and transmitted to all the world, 
and an equally profound desire and prayer that Israel itself, the peo- 
ple of the Messiah and of His most holy Mother Mary, may attain 
the full measure of its own share in the crowning work of Divine 


Mercy. 





Looking at Things Scientifically 


A. F. FRuMVELLER, S.J. 


UPPOSE for a moment that the totality of philosophers and 
philosophic writers now living were divided into two classes 
or camps, designating these by labels A, and B: class A to 

contain all those who are professionally interested in scientific teach- 
ing or research, or who have had a thorough training of University 
grade in some such science as Geology, Chemistry, Biology or 
Astronomy, and are still keeping in touch with it in the current 
scientific journals; class B to comprise all those left over, whose 
dominant interest lies in Literature, Metaphysics or Theology. Sup- 
pose furthermore that some vital, urgent question like Evolution 
suddenly presented itself for general consideration: will the two 
groups mentioned align themselves on opposite sides, or not? and 
why? 

An interesting little problem!—and our stage-setting is not wholly 
fictitious, either. The learned world, three centuries ago, found 
itself in just the position outlined above, with Astronomy in the 
foreground of conflict; a hundred years ago, in a similar tourney, 
Geology held the spotlight; today it is Biology that stands in the 
front line of combat. In each case, the hypothesis of Evolution lay 
at the core of contention, dimly in the first instance, but openly in 
the two last. It was Modernism against Fundamentalism, or (as 
some are wont to style it) Science versus Religion; better though, 
and more accurately, it was the age-old struggle of Monism with 
Dualism. 

We should only obscure the issue by endeavoring to distinguish 
between “true” and “false” science, or between science real, and 
so called. It would seem as if there were a deep seated, funda- 
mental divergence between two types or modes of thought, two types 
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of mentality, two radically different view-points, two manners of 
approach that must needs clash. To compare these with, let us 
say, the radical and conservative tendencies in British politics would 
only touch the surface of this phenomenon, though much of truth 
lies in the comparison; the whole truth could be brought to light 
only by analyzing seriously the view-point of science, and contrast- 
ing it with the mental attitude of a thinker whose training was pre- 
dominantly non-scientific. 

That such a study is urgently called for, who can fail to see? 
Since the days of Luther no issue as far-reaching as organic evolu- 
tion has been debated before the world. To let the discussion of 
it wander off into non-essential paths and be dissipated, instead of 
concentrating definitely upon the points of critical importance, would 
be disastrous in a very real sense of that word. Yet this is just 
what is now happening; science and philosophy are speaking in 
different languages; words like “evidence”, “proof”, “species”, 
“hypothesis”, are being used in totally different senses. Meanwhile 
a torrent of books and pamphlets is issuing from the press; and the 
average man stands bewildered, wondering whether he has to read 
them all, or which will give him in a nutshell the essential points 
of the dispute. Too often, also, outsiders in the field of science, 
and scientists in the fields of theology and religion, have given life- 
like imitations of David going forth to battle in the armor of Saul. 
The writer has for years been following this discussion, reading 
every book and pamphlet to which he had access. More and more 
the thought obtruded itself that there was a widespread misunder- 
standing at work, which prevented the salient point of the matter 
from being brought out; the effort to bring it out is the purpose of 
this paper. 

No headway can be made in any dispute unless both parties 
accept one another’s intellectual honesty, and eliminate rancor and 
personalities; the question is about things, not about men. Nothing 
has so befogged this whole matter as the personal animus of certain 
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writers in both camps; scientists sneering at religion, philosophers 
affecting to sneer at science. All this brings us nowhere. Some 
of the recent attacks on evolution have in fact been so crude in form 
and substance as to overshoot the mark, and definitely turn any 
thoughtful reader toward the opposite camp. I start from this 
ground, that when the entire body of sincere, thoughtful scientists 
adopts the idea of Evolution as a natural, essential and inevitable 
law of science, they will feel assured of having weighty and impor- 
tant reasons for so doing. I may ultimately disagree with their 
findings, but first I must make the best effort I can to get behind the 
words they are using, and grasp the idea they are trying to convey. 
Now let us see, to begin with, if we cannot get into the scientist’s 
inner mind, and follow the line of thought that leads him to his 
certitude concerning Evolution; let us see how he thinks, how he 
works, what he considers a proof, and what principles (right or 


wrong) he uses as norms; and meanwhile we commit ourselves in 
no way as to the subject itself under dispute. 


I 


How does a scientist operate in the normal pursuit of his re- 
searches? He finds himself, we will say, in presence of certain 
facts or phenomena, which at first sight have little or nothing in 
common; and at once the innate curiosity of his nature prompts him 
to inquire into the “whys” and “wherefores” of these things: what 
connection there is between events following chain-fashion upon one 
another; what law governs their coherence and sequence. Above 
all he wishes to control the phenomena himself, so as to predict and 
discover on the basis of these laws new and interesting chains of 
phenomena which he can make use of for his own amusement, com- 
fort or utility. Call it a game, if you wish; say that a scientist is 
like a child with a new toy, and I wonder how far you will be from 
the mark! There is a lure, an attraction in this game of research 
which a man unversed in science can with difficulty realize. Wit- 
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ness Professor Michelson, America’s foremost physicist, spending 
months of arduous toil by day and by night in the hills of Cali- 
fornia to find a more accurate value of the velocity of light. Asked 
for his motive, he replies, “Well, it will probably be of considerable 
value to science; and meanwhile—it’s good fun!” The astronomer 
spending his solitary night at the telescope; the biologist putting in 
hours of his spare time at the microscope, or among the animals of 
his laboratory; Peary and Scott outfacing death in the lonesome 
icefields of the Poles—why do they do it? The lure, the fascina- 
tion, of the unknown gets them and holds them; the unsolved puzzling 
problem beckons them on. Once they have seen the solution, this 
problem loses its interest; new unsolved problems lie all around— 
the game lures them on! Truth to them bears the aspect of an ex- 
panding circle, pushing its rim farther and farther out into the fog 
that bounds our knowledge. If you would realize a scientist’s men- 
tal attitude, and feel the thrill his discoveries bring to him, read 
“Galapagos, World’s End”, by William Beebe, or his latest work, 
“The Arcturus Adventure.” Nowhere will you get a clearer picture 
of how a scientist reasons from the known to the unknown and of 
the joy he gets from it, than in these classic and fascinating pages. 
Science is forevermore on the search for new facts, and forever- 
more striving to correlate them with the old, by widening and gen- 
eralizing the laws already known. Similar phenomena or facts are 
grouped together; presently these groups become sub-groups under 
a broader group; an ascending hierarchy gradually seems to be 
shadowed forth and to take shape, based on the principles of analogy 
and continuity. Tentative laws of connection are assumed, and 
tried out, to see whether and in how far they hold; and thus, step by 
step, an imposing theory rises before the mind, in which all the facts 
are linked together and fall into their proper relative positions. 
Every science furnishes instances of this process. In Chemistry, 
Mendeleeff arranged the known chemical elements of his day into 
eight well-defined groups, and for the vacant spaces of his table 
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predicted by analogy the chief properties of the elements yet un- 
discovered which would occupy those spaces. All have been found 
save two, the latest to be discovered being element “number 61,” now 
called Illinium, which came to light last year at Illinois University 
after prolonged and skillful searching. The evolution of the ele- 
ments from one another into new and stable species has already been 
verified as a fact of science, even though the mechanism of this 
process is not yet fully understood. In Astronomy, the chief fea- 
tures and laws of the evolution of the heavenly bodies have been 
actually demonstrated; in Geology, the unfolding of the earth’s life- 
history page by page as it evolved from chaos into its present state 
has been successfully accomplished; in Zoology and Botany, the 
sequence of types of animal and plant life has been unraveled in 
its main outlines, though the driving forces and the laws that deter- 
mine the occurrence of newer and more complex forms and species 
remain unknown. 

The chief purpose of science is always to arrange its facts into 
connected chains or sequences, and to assign possible laws which 
will account for these sequences; a mere index or catalogue of facts 
does not constitute a science. Inner relationships and laws con- 
cerning its own group of facts is what each science must discover 
and formulate; a comprehensive theory which links together the 
facts, and is fruitful in pointing the way to new facts and new lines 
of research, that is the constituting idea of a science. 

Let us summarize the three steps by which a theory is developed. 

(i) The facts are grouped into a sequence on the basis of similarity 
of form, or of structure, or of function; in this, analogy and contin- 
uity are, and must be, the essential guiding principles. 

(ii) An ideal thought-matrix, or hypothesis, is now devised, within 
which all the facts will fit, in their proper relationship. 

(iii) This hypothesis is now tested by applying it to new situations, 
and comparing the expected or predicted outcome with what is actu- 
ally observed to happen. If it meets such tests, and leads to further 
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discoveries harmonizing with the old facts, our hypothesis becomes a 
“theory,” provisionally established; after further test, it is spoken 
of as a “law” of science, even though as yet the inner causal mechan- 
isms and processes be unknown. 

The chief test of any theory is consequently its comprehensivity of 
newly discovered facts. Revision is always a possibility with the 
advent of new facts that will not assimilate, but till this occurs, a 
well-tested theory is regarded as true, i. e., pragmatically, provi- 
sionally, true. 

It would be a serious mistake to think that a scientist bases his 
adherence to any theory, be it Evolution, or some other, on merely 
syllogistic evidence; it is truer to say that his certainty rests on 
something like direct objective evidence, on inferential reasonings 
rather than on detailed argument and deductions. This explains 
why a syllogistic refutation of one or more of his instances will 
not diminish his inner feelings of certainty at all; it will merely 
make him look about for other ways of proving his theory. An 
instructive illustration of this is furnished by Henry F. Osborn* when 
he tells us that “in contrast to the unity of opinion on the law of 
evolution is the wide diversity of opinion as to the causes of evolu- 
tion. The causes are as mysterious as the law is certain.” 


II 


The process just described of inventing and rounding out a theory 
by successive approximations is sometimes called “scientific induc- 
tion”; we have avoided this word, because logicians seem to employ 
it in a narrower sense. Induction in logic abstracts mentally a com- 
mon property or attribute from the members of a given group, thus 
forming a universal concept applicable to each member; a new ob- 
ject found to possess this property is thus identified immediately as 
another member of the group. But in science, induction seems to 
have a much more elastic meaning. William James puts it thus:’ 


~ -AOrigin : and Evolution of Life, p. Ix. 
*The Will to Believe, p. 17 (Ed. 1923). 
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It matters not to an empiricist from what quarter an hypothesis 
may come to him; he may have acquired it by fair means or foul; 
passion may have whispered it to him, or accident suggested it; but 
if the total drift of thinking continues to confirm it, that is what he 


means by its being true. 

In fact, straightforward, non-inventive induction would be of little 
use in most cases; we want not only a compact group-label for what 
is already known, but an hypothesis which will point the way to new 
experimentation. A shrewd guess, based partly on induction, part- 
ly on general principles, or even on luck, may thus become exceed- 
ingly fruitful and important; a stream of verification would furnish 
all the “proof” needed. Take Evolution as a case in point; actual 
evolution has never been directly observed, or experimentally 
brought about; but as a thought-matrix with outlets in diverse direc- 
tions, it not only unifies a body of otherwise disconnected facts, but 
stimulates research in a thousand ways: witness the successful ex- 
periments of Burbank with cactus, and other plants. Perhaps we 
might distinguish these two kinds of induction by saying that one 
deals with static attributes, while the other is dynamic and deals 
with supposed mechanisms and activities. 

A second noteworthy point is this. Theories framed as above 
are not provable by syllogistic argument, they admit only of proof 
a posteriori, by massed facts, by experiment. Ask a biologist for 
“proof” of the Evolution hypothesis, and he will give you a list of 
facts which the theory lines up in rational sequence, and say: “Voila! 
Behold the proof you seek! No other hypothesis can accomplish 
this.” There are certain minds which are deeply outraged by 
such summary methods; they will instantly suspect the scientist of 
loose habits of thought; but let us wait a moment. In the back of 
every scientist’s mind there lies a suppressed premise, which reads 
as follows: 

“All natural facts are subject to ascertainable natural laws; and 
natural agencies alone may be admitted in explanation of such 
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facts.” If put into form, his argument would run somewhat as 
follows: 

“There are three, and only three possible theories concerning the 
interrelation, succession and dependence of the facts of a given 
science, be it Astronomy, Zoology, Chemistry, or any other: these are 

(i) direct intervention by the Creator for every new genus, or 
kind, or family, or species which occurs; 

(ii) abrupt or discontinuous appearance of new types or species, 
through natural agencies and laws completely unknown to us; or 

(iii) continuous development of new types by relationship or de- 
scent, through natural agencies and laws known in part, and still 
acting. 

The first is inadmissible, if science is to exist; the second is 
devoid of any shred of evidence; the third remains as the sole 
theory available in science.” 

Darwin used this argument explicitly in a letter to Bentham*® “We 
cannot prove that a single species has changed; nor can we prove 
that the supposed changes were beneficial—and yet I say it must 
be so, — else God keeps on directing personally ....” In like 
maner Huxley himself brings this point to the front:* 

I find no difficulty [he says] in conceiving that at some former period 
the universe was not in existence; and that it made its appearance in 
consequence of the volition of some pre-existent Being. I confine 
myself to what must be regarded as a modest and reasonable request 
for some particle of evidence that the existing species of animals and 
plants did originate in this way, as a condition of my belief in a state- 
ment that appears to me to be highly improbable. 

Here is really the crux of the whole matter. The question of 
God’s intervention is just as urgent in Chemistry as in Botany or 
Zoology; the scientific attitude of mind in these sciences is precisely 
the same. If I am justified in presuming special interventions of God 
in Zoology, why am I not free to do so in Astronomy and Physics, 


*Quoted by L. T. More in Dogma of Evolution, p. 195. 
‘Quoted by Sir Richard Gregory in Discovery, p. 39 (Ed. 1923). 
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and for the same reasons? Beyond all doubt, science must first ex- 
haust every possible natural line of explanation before the special 
intervention of the Creator may be asserted, and the full burden of 
proof rest on the man who makes such assertion. It would seem as 
if some Catholic writers had not been aware of the fact that the Evo- 
lutionary theories of Zoology, which they attacked, were identical 
with those they approved of and accepted in Geology and Astron- 
omy! Consistency in this matter is vitally necessary. 


Ill 


Concerning the second alternative mentioned above, there is but 
one writer of repute who sponsors it, George Barry O’Toole. His 
writings are deservedly praised for their moderation and scientific 
tone; he sees the problem clearly, and feels, with the present writer, 
that there is something unsatisfactory and ill-advised in the way 


evolution has often been handled on the Catholic side. In par- 
ticular he wages war earnestly against Dorlodot and Wasmann for 
their favorable attitude towards “continuous” theories of evolution, 
giving as his reason the following:* 


There exists no valid anatomical consideration whatever to justify us 
in subtracting the human frame from the extension of the general con- 
clusion deduced from homology. Whoever therefore sees in the homolo- 
gy of organic forms a conclusive evidence of descent from a common 
ancestor, cannot without grave inconsistency, reject the doctrine of the 
bestial origin of man. He may still exclude the human mind or soul from 
the evolutionary account of origins, but if homology is, in any sense, 
a sound argument for common descent, the evolutionary origin of the 
human body is a foregone conclusion.” 


Again we read his view more explicitly :° 


The writer must confess that he cannot fathom the mentality of those 
who accept the evolutionary explanation, so far as plant and animal 
organisms are concerned, but proceed to draw the line when it comes 


*The Case Against Evolution, p. 51. 
*Ibid., p. 268. 











to applying it to the human body. For if one give as much as a little 
finger to the evolutional argument from organic homology, he must 
end, in so far as he is consistent, in acknowledging as incontestable its 
obvious application to man. The only choice which sound logic can 
sanction is between fixism, and a thorough going system of transform- 
ism which does not exempt the human body from the scope of its 
evolutionary explanation. 


The essential reasonableness which underlies the attitude of science 
has not been stated or acknowledged in stronger words by anyone. 
In place of all “continuous” theories of evolution he therefore offers 
us the ancient theory of St. Augustine, in these words:' 


The creation of the corporeal world was the result of a single creative 
act having immediate effect in the case of minerals, and a remote or 
postponed effect in the case of plants and animals. God imparted to 
the elements the power of producing the various plants and animals in 
their proper time and place. Hence living beings were created causally 
rather than formally, by the establishment of causal mechanisms or 
natural agencies especially ordained to bring about the initial forma- 
tion of the forms of life. The processes which terminated in the forma- 
tion of plants and animals in their appointed time and place, were in 
themselves gradual and successive. By influx of Divine power the 
earth was made pregnant with the promise of every form of life. 


This means a kind of “spontaneous generation,” directly from 
inorganic matter, not from pre-existing living types; the earth, the 
waters of the sea are directly fecundized by these “rationes semi- 
nales” or causal agencies, so that the animal or plant comes into 
sudden being at a given spot, alive and complete.* 

The bare earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorn’d, 
Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green. 
Then herbs of every leaf sudden flow’r’d 
Opening their various colors, and made gay 
Her bosom, smelling sweet; and these scarce blown, 


Ibid., p. 74. 
®Paradise Lost, Book 7. 
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Forth flourished thick the clust’ring vine, forth crept 

The swelling gourd— 
thus Milton, picturing to himself within the screen of his darkened 
eyes the dawn of plant-life on the earth; anon he sees 

The leopard and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them throw 

In hillocks; the swift stag, from under ground 

Bears up his branching head; scarce from his mold 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheav’s 

His vastness. 

A vision, a dream! With this, science may not rest content; what 
are these agencies? How, and under what laws do they act? What 
are the stimuli which induce their action? To all such questions, no 
intelligent answer suggests itself; and so this theory must pass from 


serious scientific consideration. 
IV 


There remains the alternative of “continuous” evolution, in one 
form or another, and with it the dilemma which Dr. O’Toole found 
insoluble. On the one hand, man’s intellect and sense of order im- 
periously demand a causal linking-up of the similarities and re- 
lationships evident in Biology; on the other hand, the body of man 
shares in all these similarities and analogies, and thus automatically 
falls under whatever theory we may adopt. The facts of embryology, 
the presence of vestigial organs, and similar lines of thought, taken 
by themselves, may not furnish a cogent syllogistic argument; but 
what other possible theory will collate all these facts? So argues 
science in its effort to fit man into the evolutionary scheme. 

Must we now, as some Catholic philosophers seem to think, avert 
this consequence by engaging in a death-grapple with science along 
the whole line of Evolution? Too late, even if this seemed expedient; 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, bar the way. In all these, 
the principles of anology and continuity have vindicated themselves 
triumphantly. 
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It begins to look as if there were in reality a “conflict of religion 
with science!” If science is to be Monistic in its outlook upon the 
world, and religion is of necessity Dualistic, then indeed there is 
hopeless dissension, conflict, and war to the very end between the 
two! One reason, to my mind, why the Catholic treatment of Evolu- 
tion has seemed at times to be unimpressive and feeble is, that this 
issue has not been clearly put and straightly met. Suppose we go 
into this point somewhat. 

I comprise under Monism every system of Philosophy which seeks 
to find a common constitutive element in all things that make up the 
universe of being. If God, for instance, be the primal being, and all 
things else, material or not, be thought of as emanations or derivatives 
from His substance in a literal sense, Pantheistic Monism is before 
us. If we suppose the material world of sense to be the ultimate 
reality of the universe, then such things as memory, thought, con- 
sciousness, life, which we are wont to call spiritual, have to be ac- 
counted for as resultants of material forces and activities; this would 
be some type or other of Materialistic Monism. 

On the other hand, Dualism holds that there are two essentially 
different types or classes of being, having no common constituent, 
and not derivable, the one from the other; one of these classes is 
material, the object of sense-perceptions; the other non-material or 
spiritual, imperceptible to the senses. Of these latter beings no 
cognizance could be had save through the material results of their 
activity, or through communications initiated by them and made to 
us, directly or indirectly; they would constitute a world of their own, 
coexistent with the material world we live in, but in no way depend- 
ent upon it, or upon its physical laws. 

Now this concept of a twofold universe is utterly rejected by Mon- 
istic science; the concept of a personal God, possessing intelligence 
and a free will, freely creating this world where naught previously 
existed, is taken to be unscientific and obsolete; the concept of man 
as a being part spiritual, part material, and having an immortal 
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destiny in another world than ours, is regarded as antiquated folk- 
lore; the vital force in man is held to be an “emergent” phenomenon 
associated purely with the structure of protoplasm. Well then, it is 
war @Toutrance! The gage of battle must be accepted by all of us 
who still believe in a personal and free Creator, and in man’s super- 
natural destiny. 

Religion to us is not a thing of the emotions, like love or art; it is 
not the seeking of ideal values in life; it is not an expression of the 
developing human spirit, taking different forms as humanity ad- 
vances and evolves. It is to us a question of utter and stark realities, 
of cold absolute facts, of truths iron-clad and valid before, during, 
and after man’s short existence on this earth, of truths to which he 
must conform his life on penalty of high disaster to himself in the 
future. If there is no personal Being to whom I am personally re- 
sponsible, then all social and individual morality is shorn from its 
basis; and then only would I be willing to look on mankind as I 
would on a herd of dinosaurs, filling a gap in the evolutionary chain 
of life, but no wise differing from them save in degree of develop- 
ment. There is no possible middle ground; either Dualism and the 
supernatural destiny of man are facts of the most cold-blooded and 
objective kind—and then all Monism is a delusion and a lie; or else 
Monism is true—and then all forms of religion regarded as a bond 
of relationship between man and his Creator, are a falsity and a lie. 
Above all would this be true of a Church like the Catholic, which 
holds as a literal fact that God himself appeared in human form 
among us, and founded this Church as a corporate society, having 
His guaranteed authority for deciding disputed points of doctrine 
and conduct. 

I am aware that many not of my own Faith will read these lines, 
and I would wish them to realize as deeply as possible that religion 
to us is not only a guide of moral and social conduct, or a peculiar 
emotional outlook upon life inbred by early training and acquiesced 
in through mental inertia. The data of Faith are to us first and fore- 
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most an affair of the intellect, they represent actualities, and rest 
upon rigid proofs into which feeling or emotion is not allowed to 
enter. If then evolutionary Monism tries to view man as merely an 
animal of higher type, a conflict arises in which I must take part; 
and the Church too has the right and the duty to take part, and de- 
cide whether these new Monistic dogmas of science contradict the 
actual facts concerning man’s origin and destiny, or not. 

Let me give here a list of these facts, which the Catholic Church 
guarantees on the authority of its Founder: 

(i) Man, together with all things material and spiritual, owes his 
existence to the free creative act of God, either directly or ulti- 
mately. 

(ii) Man’s vital principle or soul is a spiritual and immortal thing; 
hence straightforward evolution of man, as he stands, from the amoe- 
ba onward, is untenable and untrue; and all forms of “emergent” 
monistic evolution as applied to man are false, and not in accord 
with the actual facts. 

(iii) Man has an extra-terrestrial final destiny in a supernatural 
plane, being thereby distinguished from all other living beings. 

(iv) Mankind is descended from a single primeval pair of an- 
cestors, who were originally on a plane of supernatural dignity, fell 
from it, and were given their chance of regaining it by the coming 
of Christ in human form, as Redeemer. Hence all evolutionary 
schemes which postulate a climb of mankind from a primitive, wild, 
anthropoid state by slow ascent do not represent the facts, and are 
objectively untrue. 

(v) Man’s soul, every individual human soul, is directly brought 
into being by a special intervention of the Creator. 

Here then is the stand of the Catholic Church upon these facts: 

Schemes of evolution for purely plant and animal types form a 
scientific question, in which the Church as such has precisely the 
same interest as in the velocity of light, or the tabular arrangement 
of the chemical elements: but evolution as touching man is restricted 
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by the facts we are possessed of from other sources. The 
Church has thus far made but one pronouncement on the matter; it 
declares as a minimum requirement, that there was a peculiar and 
special Divine activity in the formation of man’s body from the 
earth, and in the formation of the body of woman from the already- 
formed body of man.’ This discontinuity wrecks all straightfor- 
ward systems of Monism for the members of that Church in con- 
sequence. Nor would it suffice to say that God specially created the 
human soul, and then conjoined it with a pre-existent animal body 
that meanwhile had evolved by natural agencies to the anthropoidal 
state; several Catholic writers have endeavored to develop this thesis, 
but in every instance their attempts were discountenanced. 

There is no reason at all why a Catholic should fear to declare his 
position, or feel constrained to take a spineless, apologetic, timid 
attitude in presence of the unsupported theorizing of Monistic phil- 
osophers. The Divine intervention here postulated is not some novel 
and unusual thing. It is, and was always, part of our religious 
doctrine that the life of Christ presents numberless instances of 
special intervention, from the water changed into wine at Cana, to 
the raising of Lazarus, and His own personal resurrection from 
death. We feel assured that Divine interventions have occurred in 
isolated instances down to our own times — at Lourdes, for instance, 
in the presence of physicians of all faiths or none, interventions 
which overrode the usual laws of Biology and demanded ultra-mate- 
rial forces and agencies. To us such intervention is no more startling 
than that of the engineer who stops or reverses the engine he has 
built, and modifies its action by the pressing of a lever; the laws of 
the mechanism are not thereby changed. So too with the matter of 
man’s special position in the animal kingdom; plants and animals, 
having no extra-mundane importance in the scheme of the universe, 
might well be left to their own innate laws of evolution and develop- 
ment; while for man, on account of his immortal destiny and spir- 


"Decree of the Biblical Commission, June 30, 1909. 
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itual soul, the Creator might deem it fitting to intervene. And why 
not? 

In what way is this postulate more unwarranted than that of uni- 
versal Monistic Evolution? It is well to recall that to this day and 
year no scientific demonstration of the evolution of even one insect 
species from another has been presented; that no agreement exists as 
to the laws, mechanism, governing factors, or sequence of types; and 
that the best reason for including man in the scheme is the statement 
that if you leave him out, the continuity and unification of the uni- 
verse will be broken! In illustration, take this remark of Dr. G. J. 
Blewett :”° 


One of the attempts to get past the scientific (i. e. monistic) position 
is so fundamentally bad as to deserve special mention; the endeavor to 
justify belief in God by seeking to find gaps in the continuity of nature. 
A God thus made manifest, not by the greatness and harmony of Nature, 
not by its abiding law and continuous order, but by its rents and gaps, 
would be no worthy object of religious devotion. Once you shatter the 
continuity of Nature, you shatter the possibility of all science whatever. 
There are no gaps in (God’s) workmanship, no breaches of continuity 
in His activity — every natural law is a principle of that activity. — 
The principle of continuity is unworthily treated if limited to Physical 
and Chemical processes; its true field is the total history of time, the 
total evolution of the universe. 


Extracts like the above could be multiplied without end, and it is 
this sort of thing that at times puts a heavy strain on one’s belief in 
the honor and fair-mindedness of Monistic scientists; for these men 
are not by any means fools. In the light of the above statement, 
picture to yourself a splendid locomotive tearing along at seventy 
miles an hour, the engineer who designed it, at the throttle; to show 
the perfect action of his machine, he slows it up, he brings it to a full 
stop at a given point — alas and again alas! the uniformity of its 
action has been shattered, you have shattered all hopes of explaining 
it scientifically. A rent, a gap, has appeared in its continuity; its 


Quoted by J. A. Thomson in Science and Religion, p. 24. 
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abiding law and order have been interrupted; no longer therefore 
may we admire the skill and workmanship of the builder! The work 
of an engineer truly great would show no gap or breach of continuity 
in its activities! Is not this the purest folly? Why, the very exist- 
ence of this engine, where none of its kind existed before, was a pal- 
pable breach of continuity! Now, what kind of inferiority complex 
would we be suffering from, if we allowed unverified hypotheses as 
to man’s origin, based on such lines of thought, to shake us out of the 
certain knowledge we have concerning ourselves? True, the knowl- 
edge we have does not come to us via the workshop or the laboratory, 
but through other channels; and this leads us to think of tabulating, 
while we are at it, some of the cool assumptions made by Monistic 
scientists in their discussion of evolution. 

Monists assume 

(i) that the only valid source of knowledge is experimental ; 

(ii) that nothing is true but that which can be accounted for on 
the basis of a material mechanism; 

(iii) that no forces exist and operate in nature save those we meet 
with in Physics and Chemistry; 

(iv) that it is “unscientific” to explain anything whatever by means 
of factors that are “‘transcendental,” i. e., not found in a mechanical 
laboratory; 

(v) that “continuity” is in itself an argument of such weight as to 
swing the scales, no matter whether actual knowledge of causes or 
laws be available or not; 

(vi) that Monism is the sole and only system of philosophic 
thought worthy of the name, all else being negligible; 

(vii) that all Monistic theories of any kind, at first blush, and 
without corroboration, have the right of way; 

(viii) that prejudice, blind adherence to preconceived views, are 
the characteristric attributes of all opponents of Monism; 

(ix) that misstatements and skillful distortion of an adversary’s 
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viewpoint and argument are praiseworthy, in the defense of Monistic 
continuity ; 

(x) that constant reiteration and repetition of an unproved as- 
sumption (like that of universal continuity) gradually confers on it 
the status of an unanswerable argument. 

Is this a harsh indictment? Let William James, no mean authority 
in all these matters, tell us of the extent to which Monistic science 
has enwrapped itself in these delusions:™ 


Why do so few scientists even look at the evidence for telepathy so- 
called? Because they think, as a leading Biologist, now dead, once 
told me, that even if such a thing were true, scientists ought to band to- 
gether to keep it suppressed and concealed. It would undo the uniform- 
ity of Nature, and all sorts of other things without which scientists can- 
not carry on their pursuits 


And concerning scientific methods of research:”* 


The most useful investigator is always he whose eager interest in one 
side of a question is balanced by an equally keen nervousness lest he 
become deceived. Science has organized this nervousness into a regular 
technique, her so-called method of verification; and she has fallen so 
deeply in love with the method that one may even say she has ceased 
to care for truth by itself at all. It is only truth as experimentally 
verified that interests her. The truth of truths might come to her in 
merely affirmative form, and she would decline to touch it. 


There the matter lies in a nutshell! Turn now to the recent valuable 
work of Professor Rudolph Tischner on “Telepathy and Clair- 
voyance,” issued in 1925. His testimony comes to us in these words: 


Psychic phenomena do not yet fit into the edifice of natural science; 
they cannot be derived from its laws and hypotheses; they form as it 
were a foreign body in its organism. This is why there is a tendency 
to deny the existence of the facts themselves because we cannot explain 
them. — Science is built up on facts acquired through the senses, and 
has gradually led us to consider that all we can accept as scientifically 





“The Will to Believe, p. 10. 
"I bid., p. 21. 
*Pp. 9, 10. 
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true is derived from sense-perceptions and never from pure thought. 
Can we be surprised if science tries to reject a study which seems to in- 
volve the destruction of the whole edifice? 


And he quotes Jod1:"* 

Such a direct transmission from one mind to another, without any 
perceptible physical method of communication, would indicate the 
presence of a crack in the very foundations of all our views on nature— 
if we had to recognize its existence, it would lead to a complete revision 
of fundamental principles. 

Yet these same Monists, burying their heads in the sand before 
the light of possible truth lest it wreck their preconceived theories, 
dare to accuse us of blind faith and superstition!’ Enwrapped them- 
selves in a blind, unverified faith in continuity, and the sufficiency 
of physical mechanisms, they have the effrontery to criticize us for 
our beliefs, because forsooth the proofs we use do not come through 
their physical laboratories. Again it is James who shall sum it up 
for us in the fewest words:” 

Although, in its essence, science stands only for a method and for no 
fixed belief, yet as habitually taken, both by its votaries and outsiders, it 
is identified with a certain fixed belief, — the belief that the hidden 
order of nature is mechanical exclusively, and that non-mechanical 
categories are irrational ways of conceiving and explaining even such 
things as human life. 


V 


The line of thought we would recommend concerning Evolution 
will now be evident. Leaving to science the things that belong to 
science, the philosopher or theologian who deals with this topic may, 
and can, with readiness and complete success vindicate man’s iso- 
lated and special position in the animal kingdom. Arguments, 
(which in this paper would be out of place,) lie at hand, from the 
most varied sources; not the least of them being the one drawn from 


“Lehrbuch der Psychologie, Vol. II, p. 165. 
“The Will to Believe, p. 323 (Ed. 1923). 
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experimental researches in animal psychology. More and more it 
is coming to be seen that there is no continuity between the psychic 
activities of animals and those of man, in spite of the apparent 
similarity that at times arrests our startled attention. There is a gap, 
a break, that can be bridged by no hypothesis of “emergence.” In- 
stinctive processes and intelligent processes do not lie on different 
levels merely — they are of essentially different types. The entire 
class of these “emergence” philosophies, brought into prominence 
recently by Henri Bergson and C. Lloyd Morgan in particular, is 
being undermined and discredited, so far as life and mind are con- 
cerned, which they were chiefly intended to explain; for they all pro- 
ceed on the idea, that in some occult and far-fetched manner, 
rabbits may be made to issue from an empty hat — a thing not pos- 
sible without sleight-of-hand. Yet if total continuity is to be estab- 
lished, if Monism is to stand, the emptiness of mere matter must be 
made to yield all the vital and psychic factors that are radiant in the 
world of art, letters, science, and philosophy! 

When men of such eminent standing as Professor Broad of Cam- 
bridge, and Professor C. E. M. Joad of Oxford announce the break- 
down of all mechanistic psychology, and openly assert the existence 
of a “psychic factor,” of “mind” as essentially distinct from matter, 
we may all take heart of grace, and wait for a while to see what 
happens, before we abandon our belief in man’s spiritual nature, 
and in his exceptional position outside the general pathway of or- 
ganic evolution. “It is not possible in the present state of our knowl- 
edge,” says Professor Joad, “to resolve mind into matter, or matter 
into mind. We must make separate provision for them in any frame- 
work or scheme of existence which we may endeavor to construct:’””*® 
“no possible arrangements of electrons and nuclei known to physi- 
cists can account for and determine the qualities of mind, for the 
reason that these qualities are of an entirely different character from 


*Matter and Mind, p. 177. 
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anything that is known, in the world either of Physics, or of Physio- 
logy.”"" 

Nor should we overlook the existence of that other fatal gap in 
continuity — abiogenesis. How did life “emerge” in a chance 
chemical compound? J. A. Thomson says:"* 

The hypothesis most in accord with evolutionary thinking, is that of 
abiogenesis in the dim and distant past. In experiments made today 
there is no hint of spontaneous generation of organisms, but omne vivum 
ex ovo (i. e., every living thing from a living germ,) must not be made 
into a dogma excluding the possibility of spontaneous generation long 


ago. 
Why must it not? Why shall Monistic scientists erect dogmas in 
this matter, in defiance of the evidence, while we are bidden under 
penalty of obscurantism to utter no denial? Then to bolster up his 
remarkable proposition, he quotes from Lloyd Morgan to this effect:”® 


Of protoplasm we may say that under certain conditions, at present 
unknown, it appeared. Those who would single out from the multitu- 
dinous differentiations of an evolving universe this alone for special in- 
terposition would seem to do little honor to the Divinity they profess 


to serve. 

Literary courtesy and charity alike impel us to see no traces of 
mental or verbal dishonesty in statements of this kind; they merely 
indicate how scientists of eminence when infected with Monism, may 
be victims of profound and well-nigh hopeless self-delusion. Like 
the dear old lady of Garrick’s story, who drew deep comfort from 
that blessed word “Mesopotamia”, they fix their gaze on the word 
“continuity”, and lo, they are hypnotized! 


VI 


The final summing up of our discussion may be left in the com- 
petent hands of Professor Joad.” 


"I bid., p. 73. 

*Science and Religion, p. 106. 
*Ibid., p. 113. 

"Mind and Matter, pp. 35-37. 
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A living organism is a unity in a sense in which a machine is not. 
A machine is the sum total of its parts, the aggregate of all the cranks 
and nuts and screws which it may be found to contain. You can take a 
machine to pieces, examine its component parts separately, and put it 
together again, or if you like, you can arrange them differently, so that 
they form another machine. — A living body is not susceptible of this 
treatment. It is a whole, a unity; whereas an aggregate is merely the 
sum of its parts, a whole is more than the sum of its parts. — It can act 
as a whole in a sense in which a machine cannot. You can ask about it 
such questions as “what is it seeking to achieve?” “what does it want?” 
which are inappropriate as applied to a machine. — Hence modern Bio- 
logy tends more and more to regard a living creature as different in 
kind. 

It was precisely to meet this critical situation that the “emerg- 


ence” philosophies were devised; and it is here that they fall down, 
and fail to meet the test. Behind all mechanism there is teleology, 
or purpose: granted that science deals only with mechanisms, and 
that its explanations must in the first approach be mechanistic, how 
can a mechanism explain itself? How can there be a mechanical ex- 
planation of the ultimate mechanism of the universe? Fitness, pur- 
pose, adaptation, — how can these depend upon chance? How can 
these “emerge” when they are logically prior to the event? 

While Monistic science is thus busying itself at the gap between 
life and non-life, building dream-bridges of continuity out of life- 
less materials, we may rest tranquil in the thought that the greater 
gap, between animal life and man, will not be bridged in a hurry. 
Nor is there meanwhile any need for us to run amok in the field of 
Biology, under an access of sudden panic; Dualism, with all the 
philosophical consequences and lines of thought that rest upon it, 
still stands: it is the Monism of universal continuity that is doomed, 
and that even now is dying. 














Progress In American Klementary 
Education 


GEorGcE Jounson, Pu. D. 


HE function of the elementary school in contemporary Amer- 
ican society is properly understood only when we take into 
account the social background of the American child. The 

school is a social agency and its expressed aims and purposes at any 
stage of the world’s progress are an index of the type and measure 
of the preparation the group deems adequate for initiation into its 
life. Though the effects of education exhibit themselves primarily 
in the differences made in the mind and heart of the individual, 
these differences must be definable in terms of the good of society. 
The child’s native, instinctive equipment will not suffice for modern 
living. It is the function of the elementary school to inculcate the 
basic ideas, attitudes, abilities, and habits without which no individ- 
ual can absolve the duties of citizenship. 


I 


We read the story of the development of the modern elementary- 
school curriculum and discover that one subject after another has 
been added to it because of social pressure. This is contrary to the 
unthinking notion that the enriched curriculum is the creature of 
pedagogical dreaming. The program of the early colonial schools, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, was very rudimentary. The schools 
established by the Franciscan missionaries in Florida and in the 
Southwest provided, in addition to religious instruction, reading, 
writing, music, industrial and household arts. The Catholic parish 
schools in Maryland and Pennsylvania, the Puritan schools in New 
England, the pauper schools of Virginia and the Carolinas, were 
fundamentally religious in character and, on the secular side, at- 
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tempted little more than training in the elements of reading and 
writing. Arithmetic was a later development, introduced when de- 
manded by the needs of commerce. Everything else that the child 
needed was supplied by his out-of-school experience. Almost from 
his infancy, he was, due to the circumstances of pioneer living, a 
contributing agent in family living. There were little tasks for little 
hands to perform, and performance developed the mental content 
and power necessary in the individual for the realization of the pur- 
poses of the group. Needs were few and primitive and the means 
of supplying them exceedingly simple. There existed no elaborate 
machinery of production, transportation, marketing and credits, be- 
tween the fruits of the earth and the hungry mouths that craved them. 
There was no problem of finding ways and means of whiling away 
leisure hours. Bodies hardened by toil and exposure to the elements 
did not require physical training. History was learned in the making 
and not from textbooks. The ways of nature and her laws were 
mastered in the process of wresting from her a sustenance. The home 
provided the child with all the education he needed, with the exception 
of authoritative instruction in religion and the ability to read and 
write. For these outside help was needed and schools were es- 
tablished. 

There is a tremendous difference between the simplicity of that 
far-off yesterday and the staggering complexity of the days in which 
we live. There came the introduction of the machine with all that it 
involves of substitution of factory for industrial home, of concentra- 
tion of population in large cities, of development of labor-saving 
devices, of shorter hours of work and longer hours of leisure, of mul- 
tiplication of needs and desires, of interposition of countless agen- 
cies between man and the earth upon which he depends for his liveli- 
hood. The home becomes a thing apart from the processes that sus- 
tain it; it becomes a place of rest, refreshment and recreation. Spec- 
ialization of function, differentiation of purpose, affect its solidarity. 
The more serious, character-building experiences are lived outside 
its walls. 
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The educational possibilities of home life dwindle. Industrial 
civilization leaves very few serious and meaningful tasks for child- 
ren especially in the cities. The child has little to do but amuse him- 
self until he grows up. Jack and Jill need not go up the hill to fetch 
a pail of water; the faucet in the kitchen is much more efficient. The 
family table is supplied by the grocer; the child may be allowed to 
play with a vegetable garden in the back yard, but he is fully aware 
that he is only playing. There is no wood to chop for a steam-heated 
apartment. The home finds itself unable to provide the means of 
serious education. 

As a consequence, the parent is forced by circumstances to delegate 
more and more of his educational responsibilities to the teacher. 
The child must be introduced into the intricacies of modern living. 
The home environment provides him with inadequate opportunities. 
Out-of-school experience lacks the seriousness of purpose and the 
meaningful characteristics that alone can effect those changes in the 
character of the child that we call education. The school steps into 
the breach, elaborates its program and tries to fill up what is want- 
ing in home training. The process has been a gradual one. We see 
arithmetic creeping into the program of the colonial schools when 
the needs of trade and commerce demand it. Geography and his- 
tory present themselves when parents can no longer tell their child- 
ren all they need to know about the earth on which they live and the 
genesis of the society of which they are members. Music and art 
come into the schools when art and song threaten to go out of national 
life. Nature study becomes a necessity when millions of children 
are concentrated in environments far removed from fields and flowers 
and birds and trees. The industrial arts are developed that children 
may become intelligent observers and directors, rather than blind 
slaves of the machine. The task of keeping alive and well is not so 
simple to-day as it was in the laborious, out-door days of long ago; 
if children are to be healthy, they must acquire health habits in 
school. With the exception of some few extremes that are transitory, 
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it can be demonstrated historically that every element in the varied 
program of the modern elementary school, has been introduced be- 
cause experience demonstrated it to be necessary for life, and it was 
not being provided for by any other agency. 

It is sometimes argued that when the school extends its provisions 
for education beyond the range of mere literacy—training in the 
school arts of reading, writing and arithmetic—it is taking respon- 
sibility away from the parents and thus accelerating, rather than re- 
tarding the break-up of the home. Every educator who does any 
thinking realizes full well that there must be limits to the scope of 
school education and that anything that can be taught properly in 
the home should not be taught in the school. But we must not for- 
get that there are many things that, with the best will in the world, 
cannot be taught in the modern home. Years ago boys learned many 
useful lessons listening to the conversation of their fathers as they 
worked together in the fields. But nowadays boys cannot work side 
by side with their fathers. The father comes home from the shop 
or the office, tired out and in no condition or mood to address him- 
self to the serious task of educating his son. It is only human for 
him to want to forget the burden of the day and the heat. He seeks 
rest and recreation, the lighter aspects of companionship with his 
children. He may participate with them in reading, in music, in 
games, but he could hardly be expected to teach them all the things 
they would not know if the school confined itself to the three R’s. 
It is interesting to call to mind in this connection that even in the past 
there was no condemnation of the practice of wealthy people’s send- 
ing their children to boarding schools, and boarding schools left 
nothing for the parent to do. 

There is no denying that the necessary extension of the scope of 
the elementary school has created serious educational problems. The 
fundamental trouble has been that the changes came so fast and fu- 
rious, that there was no time to develop a working philosophy to 
guide them. Subjects were introduced haphazardly, were never prop- 
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erly integrated, with the result that the curriculum became unwieldy, 
unnaturally complex, and unsuited to the needs of thoroughness. It 
was not that too many things were taught, but rather that they were 
not taught in proper order and relation. Where children should 
have developed ideas in history and geography, they succeeded only 
in acquiring loads of geographical and historical information, to be 
carried along in the memory in an unassimilated form until the time 
when by action of the laws of the mind, it would be entirely forgot- 
ten. Arithmetic was taught in the arithmetic class, reading in the 
reading class, spelling in the spelling class, and then forgotten until 
the next arithmetic or reading or spelling class. Thus the law that 
we must make constant use of a skill if we wish to retain it, was 
flouted. Subjects were cut off from one another and confined in their 
own little compartments. A scattered curriculum was creating scat- 
ter-brained children. 

As a consequence, educational philosophers for the past twenty- 
five years have been laboring might and main to think a way out of 
the threatening chaos. Sporadic efforts were made here and there to 
effect what is known as correlation of subjects, but these by their 
very nature were extrinsic and artificial and failed to reach the heart 
of the difficulty. The first requisite is to get a clear idea of what 
the elementary school is intended to accomplish, to set the limits to 
its functions and then to choose the means and the methods whereby 
it shall accomplish its ends. Three great problems present them- 
selves in connection with the elementary school; — What is its pur- 
pose? What should it teach? How should it teach? In the solution 
of each of these considerable headway has been made. 


II 


First of all, what is the purpose of the elementary school? Is it 
merely a preparation for a higher school, or is it a thing in itself? 
The better answer is the latter. The elementary school exists to effect 
certain changes in the mind and heart of the child, regardless of 
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whether he goes to a higher school or not. Its purpose is initiation 
into life, and not initiation into the high school. Consequently its 
standards are not to be dictated by the demands of higher schools, but 
by the demands of American living. 

Putting it in a slightly different way, the function of the elementary 
school in the United States is to equip the child with the ideas, at- 
titudes, abilities and habits that are universally essential and fun- 
damental for the proper performance of the duties of intelligent 
citizenship, in the broad sense of the word. Everything that any or- 
dinary citizen should know, feel, or be able to do, should be learned 
fundamentally during the period of elementary tuition. This ex- 
cludes, at once, all that belongs to preparation for any specialized 
task or office. Further education, whether in school or in life at 
large, will take care of such things. Elementary education should 
confine itself to what we might call life’s common denominator. 

For this reason, elementary education should end ordinarily when 
the child is about twelve years old, or at the end of the sixth year. 
It is then, roughly speaking, that his childhood is over and the period 
of adolescence, with the emergence of special aptitudes and the readi- 
ness for variation in preparation, begins. By that time, the child 
should have received all those things which are the measure of con- 
formity in the social order and which are the basis for later speciali- 
zation. The eight-year elementary school has no basis either in the 
nature of the child, or the needs of society. It is modelled on the 
German Volkschule, which has an entirely different purpose from 
that of the American school. 

But how can the elementary school give the child all that is neces- 
sary for common living in six years, when in its attempt to do as 
much in eight, it finds itself staggering under an overloaded cur- 
riculum? The answer is that the elementary school must under- 
stand that its function is initiation and not completion. It is not 
supposed to give a finished education, but rather to develop power 
for self-education by awakening the child’s interest in those things 
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that will always remain the fundamentals in his life. It must direct 
him in the development of the ideas, attitudes, and habits that are 
required by his basic relationships—his relationships with God, his 
neighbor, and the things of lower creation. Whether he becomes a 
lawyer or a laborer, a doctor or a dock-hand, a poet or a politician, 
a teacher or a tailor, there are certain fundamental norms to which 
his actions must conform. These norms are dictated by reason and 
the laws of God and are to be applied according to the conditions of 
life in a democratic society. Conformity to these laws is born of 
right ideas, disciplined emotions, and well-formed habits. These 
dispel the ignorance, the passion, the vices, that apart from all train- 
ing, would most surely eventuate, and which would render free 
action of the will on a high plane next to impossible. 

Initiation of this sort is not to be accomplished by loading down 
the memory of the child with a mass of encyclopedic information 
about everything under the sun. Such a process, as experience has 
shown, is deadening to the mind, and defeats its own purpose by ren- 
dering hateful to the child the things he should be curious about all 
the days of his life. It leaves no time for the exercise of the child’s 
own mental powers and converts the educational process into a species 
of propaganda. It makes for superficiality. 

Dr. Shields has given us an excellent notion of how this initiation 
is to be effected in the classic chapters in his “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” on the distinction between mental development and mental 
growth. He shows how in all living things development takes place 
before growth sets in and that premature growth interferes with de- 
velopment. Development is increase in complexity, growth increase 
in mass. Development is a slow process, whilst growth generally 
takes place rapidly when development is completed. To load the 
memory with information that the mind cannot assimilate is to sin 
against development in the interests of growth. It is something like 
trying to produce a tree by assembling trunk and bark and branches 
and twigs and leaves. It is forgetting that the principle of life, and 
consequently of development, is within. 
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We may use the metaphor suggested by Our Blessed Saviour in the 
parable of the Mustard Seed. The Kingdom of Heaven does not 
spring ready-made from His preaching, but rather He plants a seed 
which unfolds and sprouts and finally grows into a great tree. All 
that is complex and explicit in the tree is simple and implicit in the 
seed. The same process should take place in the early education 
of the child. The elementary school should seek out certain fun- 
damental centers or ideas — germinal ideas, Dr. Shields calls them 
— out of which the desired knowledge will develop. These should 
be implanted in the primary grades and gradually unfolded as the 
years go on. They become so many centers of interest which serve 
naturally to unify and correlate all subsequent knowlege and ex- 
perience. Your choice of these germinal ideas will depend naturally 
on your philosophy of education. Unity will characterize the be- 
ginning stages, with multiplicity emerging as the process unfolds. 

To illustrate by an example. The first day in school, the children 
of the first grade may be led to think and talk about their breakfast, 
the latest experience in their home life. The idea of breakfast is a 
germinal notion in which many things are implied. There is the 
sociological implication of family life and fostering love of the 
parents for the children. There is the health implication, the reason 
why certain foods are prepared instead of others; there is the geo- 
graphical implication, the agencies, natural and human, that have 
brought the breakfast to the table. There is the religious implication, 
the Providence of God that rules over the whole matter. By talking 
about breakfast, now from one point of view, now from another, 
ideas along these various lines are brought out. Some of the things 
the children say about their breakfast may become a beginning read- 
ing lesson, written on the board by the teacher and read back by the 
pupil. The same motif may afford content for the writing lesson, 
the drawing, the industrial arts. Thus, at the beginning, no subject 
is taught entirely apart from other subjects, but they are all bound 
up in one idea. The Germans call it “Gesamptunterricht.” As 
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times goes on, the individual sciences gradually grow apart, but 
they never become hopelessly separated, as they are in the traditional 
curriculum. The geography lesson is always, more or less, just the 
geographical aspect of the big fundamental idea that is being worked 
out in the grade, and likewise, the history lesson, the arithmetic les- 
son, the reading lesson, and all the rest. Every idea that is introduced 
is made to function and the unity that results enhances the possibil- 
ities of concentration. It is not mere information that is sought, but 
ideas, nor how many ideas, but what kind. Plenty of time is given 
for the development of tastes, appreciations, attitudes, as well as for 
the fixing of skills and habits. This is because the emotional re- 
actions aroused in one lesson are required in the next and the bonds 
formed in one period must function in others throughout the day. 
At the end of six years of such training, the child should be 
equipped with a basic knowledge of the great fundamental things of 
life, and consequently with the ability to classify experiences as they 
come along. He should be grounded in the traditional school arts, 
that is to say in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling and grammar, 
and should be schooled to feel and to act as any ordinary person 
must feel and act in the contingencies of daily life. Whatever edu- 
cation he gets after that should fit him for his more personal and in- 
dividual contribution to the glory of God and the welfare of his 


neighbor. 
III 


Obviously, the initiation we have been describing cannot be 
planned, without constant attention to the needs of society, to the 
character of the group to which the child is to belong. In other 
words, we must study the social environment, in order to determine 
what germinal ideas we should use. The term “social environment” 
is here used in its fullest extension. It thus includes all the relation- 
ships of the individual, those with God as well as with men, those 
with the past and the future, as well as the present. Else we should 
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only have a narrow, utilitarian education, exalting the status quo. 
It is in the light of these social needs, that we answer the second 
question proposed above: What are the materials of elementary 
education? 

Of late, educators have been attempting to get at the solution of 
this problem by means of objective research. In order to determine 
what are the foundations of common citizenship, an analysis is made 
of the life situations which face the average individual and of his 
desirable reactions to these situations. A list of activities thus 
emerges side by side with a catalogue of the ideals that should gov- 
ern them. A study of the mistakes that are commonly made, mis- 
takes of thought, of action, of feeling, throws additional light on the 
matter, as does an examination of the more difficult challenges to 
thinking and acting that arise from day to day. The aim is, first 
of all, to segregate those items on the list that can and should be 
taken care of by other agencies than the school, in particular, by 
the home. What remains constitutes the responsibility of the school. 

The next step is to scrutinize the traditional subjects of the elem- 
entary curriculum in order to discover what they may have to offer 
in the way of intellectual enlightment and moral discipline, toward 
the performance of these activities. For instance, what specific arith- 
metical knowledge and skill does the average man require in order 
to satisfy the exigencies of daily living? What words should every- 
body be able to spell? What historical and scientific information 
enters into the warp and woof of American life? The hope is that 
a curriculum will emerge, based on life-needs rather than on the 
logical divisions of human knowledge, an organic and unified cur- 
riculum, every element of which will have its vital significance. 

Upon what principle will such a curriculum be organized? There 
seems to be a trend away from the traditional organization in terms 
of arithmetic, reading, geography, spelling, history, and the rest, 
and an attempt to find a basis more in accord with the needs of the 
learner; in other words, towards an organization dictated more by 
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psychology and less by logic. The trouble heretofore in the element- 
ary schools has been not so much that they have been teaching too 
many things, but rather too many branches. Dr. Shields organizes his 
curriculum for the first grade around five aspects of the child’s in- 
stinctive dependency upon his parents; viz., his dependence for love, 
for food, for protection, for remedy, and for a model to imitate. 
His aim is to transform the selfishness of this dependency, into an 
unselfish independence, that the child who has always received may 
learn how to give. In the course of this process, the child learns 
many truths and acquires many attitudes and habits, religious, so- 
cial, scientific, literary, and aesthetic. He learns to read, to write, 
to cipher, to spell, to draw, insofar as the capacities of a first-grader 
allow. But all of these things have been learned, not as isolated 
fragments, but in vital connection with one big central idea. 

A principle of organization that is looked upon favorably in many 
quarters is that which is knon in American educational circles as 
the “project.” The project is the method by which learning takes 
place in real life. For example, a boy gets interested in the radio 
and makes up his mind to have a set of his own. His parents tell 
him he can have one but he will have to make it himself. He is 
thus faced with a real, personal problem, a problem that is his very 
own, and which he must solve for himself. He sets about learning 
all he can from books, observation and conversation, concerning 
the construction of a radio set. He masters the principles involved 
and gathers the materials he will need. After much tinkering and 
many failures, he finally succeeds in his purpose. He has a radio 
set. But in addition he has many other things. He has learned 
much about physics, has been forced to utilize, and consequently to 
develop, his ability to read, to learn from others, to measure, to use 
figures. He has exercised himself in concentration and has built 
up his own initiative. Moreover, his has been the joy of creation. 

Many educators feel that the whole elementary curriculum might 
be made up of such “units of purposeful activity.” The children 
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would be set to work at tasks that would be meaningful and worth- 
while to them here and now, in the performance of which they would 
acquire the traditional school skills, but over and above these, the 
mental and emotional qualities that they need in the larger life of 
society. Bizarre, as the scheme may appear at first blush, it is not 
without its possibilities. Anyone who reads Collings’ “An Ex- 
periment with a Project Curriculum,” which describes the operation 
of the project in a rural school in Missouri, cannot dismiss the idea 
as a bit of pedagogical nonsense. 

I believe it is safe to prophesy that the next twenty-five years will 
see the program of studies organized on entirely new lines. A sub- 
ject curriculum such as we have known has been tried and found 
wanting. For those who are inclined to worry about the three R’s, 
reading, writing, number, spelling and grammar, it may be com- 
forting to know that everything points to their being taught better 
than ever before. They are taught better to-day than they were in 
the past. The trouble is that a multiplicity of subjects distracts the 
child’s mind and defeats the best efforts of the teacher. This will not 
happen when the curriculum is better integrated. It is good to bear 
in mind that the three R’s are, in the final analysis, only ministering 
skills and as such are secondary in their educational importance. 
Doing sums in arithmetic never formed a noble character, though 
a noble character, in order to meet all the demands of noble living 
in an environment like ours, should be able to do sums in arithmetic. 
Much progress has been made in educational psychology toward the 
discovery of the laws whereby these skills are learned. The laws 
once formulated, we may look for steady progress in the school arts, 
even though less time will be devoted to them than in the olden days 
when they were taught on a hit-and-miss basis. 


IV 


The third great problem that faces the American elementary school 
is that of method. Here again we note considerable progress. A 
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better knowledge of child psychology and of the laws that govern 
the process of learning, is yielding a more rational methodology. 
Never before have the implications of the principle of self-activity 
in learning been better, or more widely understood. The passive 
didactic methods that prevailed so long are rapidly disappearing. 
Learning by doing is supplanting learning by listening. Even where 
listening is necessary, everything is being done to make it active 
listening. No longer are the senses of sight and hearing doing all 
the work; the whole child, with all his senses and faculties, is being 
challenged. Subject-matter is being presented as experience to be 
lived, rather than as formulae to be memorized. The work of Ros- 
mini, of Froebel, of Montessori, of Shields, of Dewey, is bearing 
fruit, and dissipating the spell of Herbartianism. As someone has 
put it, the classroom is less and less the auditorium, and more the 
laboratorium. The teacher prepares the tasks and strives to make 
them vital and meaningful; the children perform them freely, get- 
ting direction only when they need it. Burnham sums up the spirit 
of the newer methodology in the words, “A task, a plan, and free- 
dom.” Discipline is sought in the task itself, and it is kept in mind 
that activity always accompanies childish absorption. The child 
becomes a disciplinary problem when there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to challenge his activity, when unnatural passivity is the desired 
end. Instead of hearing lessons, the teacher helps the child to learn 
them. More attention is paid to the formation of good habits of 
study than was the case in the past. Teaching becomes direction 
rather than testing. 

Another promising development in methodology is the tardy recog- 
nition that no two children are exactly alike. The full significance 
of individual differences is being realized, thanks in a large measure 
to the intelligence test. Various devices are being tried out for the 
purpose of suiting instruction to different degrees and types of mental 
ability. The class may be divided up into a number of homogeneous 
groups, each having something like its own course of study. The 
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platoon school, or the work-study-play plan, is being experimented 
with in larger cities. It is a form of organization which, according 
to its proponents, is especially adaptable to the needs of large 
schools where over-crowding prevails. The Dalton Plan, a Montes- 
sori derivative, is pushing its way down from the secondary schools 
where it had its inception and is being successfully used in grades as 
low as the fourth. Up from below grows the Winnetka Plan— 
named for the suburb of Chicago that gave it birth — in many ways 
the most noteworthy and significant of all the experiments in in- 
dividualization, since it reorganizes the entire curriculum from the 
individual point of view, whilst the other plans involve no such 
fundamental change. 

Of course, all of these devices are still in the experimental stage 
and none of them claims infallibility. Perhaps none of them will 
survive in its present form. The needs of the individual must be 
taken care of without isolating him from the group; the interests of 
the group must be insured without standardizing the individual. The 
creation of a school environment that will maintain this balance is 


not a simple thing. 


V 


It is easy enough to stand in the offing and indulge in sarcastic 
criticism of a movement concerning which we are inadequately in- 
formed. Problems are easily solved by people who have no percep- 
tion of problems. There are those who seem to be under the impres- 
sion that because elementary schools teach little children, anyone who 
has put away his childhood is ipso facto constituted an authority on 
all that pertains to them. They forget that the task of the elementary 
school is complicated by all that may happen to the child after he has 
left its portals. Many of the difficulties and disqualifications ex- 
perienced by high-school and college students might have been ob- 
viated had they acquired in the elementary school not just mere 
ability to read and write and cipher, but what is vastly more import- 
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ant for future studies, habits of independent study and self-helpful- 
ness, of fine taste and discrimination. Much of the vulgarity that 
characterizes our national life might be dissipated by means of 
beautiful education in childhood. 

No one would absolve an elementary school for failure to fix well 
the fundamental skills of literacy, for neglecting the necessary ac- 
curacy, speed, and thoroughness in the tool subjects. But anyone 
who knows what elementary schools are supposed to accomplish 
would condemn them for doing this and nothing more. Dynamic 
psychology is revealing more and more of the relationship that 
exists between unfortunate emotional disturbances and moral break- 
downs in later life and childhood experiences. Those who have de- 
voted their lives to the education of small children are becoming 
aware of all these things. The man who cries “fad” at every inno- 
vation in education and talks ponderously of the “golden, olden 
days,”’ is, in a certain sense, an indictment of the status quo he ideali- 
izes. His education has left him without what ought to be a primary 
perception in any intelligent man — that anything that has life with- 
in it must adapt itself to changing circumstances. Non-adjustment 
means death. 

In a movement of this kind there are bound to be many false starts 
and blunders. But if there is occasional stumbling, there is enough 
intelligence abroad in elementary-school circles to recognize it for 
stumbling. Which is better than lying down and accepting the con- 
sequent supineness as the desired consummation. 

In these bewildering days, when experience is breeding so much 
cynicism and dillusion, it is always encouraging to think of the 
children. Perhaps they can succeed where we have failed and make 
our dreams come true. The elementary school is our means of 
awakening them to the blessings the adult world is missing and of 
planting the seeds of noble expectation. Despite all the current 
pother about high schools and colleges, there are some of us who 
still are benighted enough to cherish the fond notion that the elem- 
entary school is our surest educational hope. 





Book Reviews 


MoTHER Pui.ippInE DucHEsNE. By Marjory Erskine. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00. 
Icnatius Loyota. By Paul Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $3.50. 

For some decades back Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s translation of the Abbe 
Baunard’s work has made available in English the story of the remarkable 
nun who introduced into the United States the Society of the Sacred Heart. 
In the present admirable biography from the pen of Marjory Erskine we 
have a retelling of Mother Duchesne’s career based on a wider range of 
documentary research and guided by a truer appreciation of the American 
background against which the more noteworthy of her activities were set. 
The work is engagingly written, as it is skilfully planned, with a view to 
bringing into relief the more significant aspects of the subject’s many-sided 
personality. One notes, too, much sympathetic insight into those supernatural 
processes and intimacies which necessarily loom large in the spiritual ex- 
perience of a soul of such mature holiness as was Mother Duchesne’s. 


To the reviewer it seems a circumstance worth noting that Philippine Du- 
chesne, as being a Frenchwoman, affords in her career still another instance of 
the vast reach of French cultural and religious influence. In particular the 
tradition of Gallic adventure, enterprise and devotion, which lends such a 
measure of charm to early Mississippi Valley history and which one finds 
recorded with enthusiasm in the pages of John Huston Finlay’s “The French 
in the Heart of America,” was nobly upheld by this daughter of Dauphiny. 
Not that the merely secular accomplishments of her race in America chal- 
lenged her spirit in whatever way; but the finest traits of the masterful 
French pioneering figures, as daring, vision, resourcefulness and contempt 
of bodily ease and comfort, did fuse together in her soul to the furtherance 
of the religious ideals which alone dominated her career in the New World. 

Clearly the major interest in the life-story of Mother Duchesne is that 
which attaches to any record of the steady, life-long reactions of a highly 
disciplined and spiritualized nature to the influences of Divine grace. Yet 
this extraordinary woman can engage our attention on other grounds also. 
From the present biography of her it becomes apparent, for example, that 
she was a striking figure in the pioneer life of the Old Frontier. What 
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womanhood contributed to the mystery and charm no less than to the solid 
achievements of that epical stage in our national development has not passed 
unnoticed. So engaging a writer as the late Emerson Hough was at pains 
to point out the effective role which the gentler sex was called upon to play 
in the moving drama of the Old Frontier. It is in this connection then that 
we note a unique and absorbing element of interest in the story of Mother 
Duchesne due to her American environment. She arrived in the Trans- 
Mississippi West at the very time it was taking its first steps forward in 
social and economic development. St. Louis, when she entered its gates in 
1818, was still an unkempt frontier town, being in fact the last considerable 
outpost of civilized life towards the setting sun. Missouri had not yet 
emerged from out its territorial status, while the vast stretch of plain and 
prairie leading west of it to the base of the Rockies was still untraversed by 
the Oregon trailers. At St. Charles, at Florissant, at St. Louis, with the 
Potawatomi in their village on the head-waters of the Osage, Mother Du- 
chesne was dealing with the social types and economic conditions out of 
which was woven the pioneer life of the American West. If this did not 
appear to be the most promising environment for the virtues of the cloister, 
it became de facto the very environment to challenge and summon into perfect 
flower all that was best in her generous, expansive nature. Against the 
steadily persistent background of physical want and physical discomfort 
that lay behind her American days nothing could be more luminous than 
this woman’s loyalty, patient courage, faith in the future. With obvious 
justice the Missouri Historical Society in 1918 voted her one of the out- 


standing pioneer women of the State. 

Probably the most extraordinary trait in Philippine Duchesne was her 
energy. Always is it a curious thing to note to what an extent, in the par- 
lance of the ascetics, grace builds upon nature. One makes no headway in 
secular achievement without large stores of that interior driving force which, 
whatever be its psychological implications, we denominate energy; nor with- 
out it does one achieve that supernatural success which we call sanctity. 
Now, with the Duchesnes energy was an hereditary endowment. The caractére 
Duchesne became proverbial for the restless energy which had brought suc- 
cess in a material, commercial way to this bourgeois family of Dauphiny. 
In the case of Mother Duchesne herself one marvels at her apparently in- 
exhaustible reserves of effort and enterprise. With almost no capital where- 
with to finance her ventures other than an unyielding trust in Providence, 
she launched one educational project after another. She opened the first free 
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school west of the Mississippi; she opened also the first Catholic school for 
Indian girls in the United States; she founded for the higher education of 
women a chain of academies which through offshoots have carried the edu- 
cational work of her Institute to lands as remote as New Zealand and South 
America. But this volume of achievement did not show in her own day with 
all the palpable tokens of success. She never knew any other situation but 
that which Bishop Du Bourg touched off for her in the words: “We must 
clear the field before we can cultivate it—you and I will pass our lives in 
this ungrateful task. Our successors will reap the benefit in this world—let 
us be satisfied to reap it in the next” (p. 394). 

The feature in Philippine Duchesne’s personality which the reader of this 
biography will probably find most appealing is her remarkably apostolic 
temper. To throw out still further the borders of Christ’s Kingdom through 
the conversion of the heathen, the American Indian in particular, was for 
her the passion of a lifetime. Saints who signalized themselves in the 
ministry, as Xavier in the foreign missions and Francis Regis in the home- 
missions, were those who particularly claimed her devotion, not to say, her 
efforts at imitation. One would search far for a human document more 
thrilling than the long letter which she indited to her superior, Saint Madeline 
Sophie Barat, on the eve of her departure for America (p. 346). Here we 
have a lucid and searching analysis, admirably expressed, of the various 
circumstances and influences which over a period of almost fifty years had 
helped to shape and crystallize the apostolic ideal in her soul. Striking, one 
almost says dramatic, situations are not wanting, as when she burst into 
tears on hearing, at Mass on St. Xavier’s day in the Chapel of the Foreign 
Missions, the words of the Epistle: “How can they know the truth if no one 
instructs them and how will they be instructed if no one is sent to them?” 
(p. 351.) 

This work will be read with eagerness by all who find interest in spiritual 
values and look for inspiration in following God’s mysterious dealings with 
chosen souls. Nor does it fail to make appeal also, as we have noted, on 
cultural and historical grounds. Macaulay in a famous passage commented 
on the Church of Rome’s astonishing gift of utilizing to splendid purpose 
the services of devoted and enterprising women within her fold. That she 
did so in the case of Mother Duchesne goes without saying. None of the 
great nun’s ardors, enthusiasms or energies went amiss. Having achieved for 
herself the only worth-while success in life, which is personal holiness, she 
achieved for the Church and the world the beginnings of an educational sys- 
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tem which continues to expand under our own eyes and carries the reach 
of her influence down to our own day. 

In Professor Paul Van Dyke’s Ignatius Loyola we have an interesting 
example of the application, at the hands of a non-Catholic scholar, of a 
rigorously critical and historical method to the study of the great personality 
of the founder of the Jesuits. The professor’s wide and intelligent use of 
Jesuit source-material available for the purpose is beyond all praise. That 
a non-Catholic historian may nowadays attempt with measurable success an 
appreciation of so complex a personality as was the first Jesuit is largely 
due to the circumstance that he has at his disposal all the contemporary 
documentary material pertinent to so delicate a study. For the publication 
of these invaluable sources from domestic archives we have to thank the 
Spanish Jesuits, who in their notable documentary series, the Monumenta 
Historica, have given to the world a convincing demonstration of scholarly 
candor and historical breadth of view. Clearly the Society of Jesus is not 
reluctant that the story of its origins, lights and shadows together, be put 
freely within the reach of all. 

As showing the extent to which this reliance upon first-hand authentic 
material enables Professor Van Dyke to state correctly certain obscure and 
frequently misapprehended points in early Jesuit history, it may be noted 
that he rightly credits the idea of conducting colleges not to Ignatius, but 
to his brilliant associate, Laniez (p. 238). In a striking passage in Gon- 
zalez de Camara’s Boswellian Memoriale the veteran founder frankly admits 
that Lainez “invented” the colleges, destined to rank with the foreign miss- 
ions as the characteristic field of Jesuit activity. Again, the author flatly dis- 
misses the view that the Saint carried the conception of the Society of Jesus 
around with him from the days of his conversion, awaiting only an oppor- 
tunity to carry it into effect (p. 132). It is unquestionably a view of long 
standing and one sees it finding place even in otherwise scholarly accounts 
of the beginnings of the Order. As a matter of fact, the plan of organizing 
themselves into a permanent, self-perpetuating religious body was, on their 
own admission, conceived by Loyola and his companions only after their 
arrival in Rome in 1538. Here again passages cited from the documentary 
sources in the Monumenta Historica put the reader in possession of the 
correct story. To a Father engaged on a history of the Society Ignatius 
ordered his secretary to write: “Father Ignatius and the first Fathers did 
not go from Paris to Italy to found an order, but to go to Jerusalem and 
preach and die among the infidels.” Again, Polanco, confidant and secretary 
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of Ignatius, writes in his History: “When in the spring of 1538 our brethren 
came together at Rome, they did not propose to themselves in thought to 
found any perpetual institution or order, but to devote themselves to the care 
of souls wherever the Pope might wish to send them” (p. 133). 

Not a few inaccuracies and misapprehensions of Catholic religious and 
ecclesiastical theory and practice were noted by the reviewer as he read 
through the volume. In Catholic canonical parlance the Jesuits are not 
“monks,” as the author repeatedly calls them, but “clerks regular.” One 
speaks correctly of the “brief,” not of the “bull” of suppression. The state- 
ment that the brief of suppression “accused them [the Jesuits] of certain 
distinct evils,” (p. 7), is of course without foundation as the most indifferent 
reading of the document reveals. Certain complaints registered against 
the Society by the European courts are recorded, but no judgment is 
passed on their objective value, the brief of suppression being in no sense 
a judicial measure, but an administrative measure only. Probably it is most 
of all in his analysis of the Spiritual Exercises that the author’s limitations 
of view-point prevent him from dealing happily with his material. The 
analysis may be said to be within its limits substantially correct, but it lacks 
penetration and range, no attempt being made to seize the broad lines of 
Ignatian spirituality, as, for example, the masterful idea of personal devo- 
tion to Christ, which more than anything else is the core of the Exercises. 
Moreover, misconceptions occur of individual steps in the Exercises. The 
third “sort” of humility may not be adequately described in terms of “pov- 
erty with Christ” (p. 279), nor is the Contemplation for Obtaining Love so 
accidental a unit in the scheme of the Exercises that it may be used or not 
by the director as he sees fit (p. 282). One wonders above all at what stage 
it is suggested to the exercitant to become a Jesuit! (p. 281.) Altogether, 
however, one must needs be impressed with the admirable openmindedness 
and sympathy with which the author achieves his exposition of the classic 
manual of Jesuit ascetical theory and practice. 

Probably the section of the biography which the well-informed reader will 
find least convincing is that which deals with the miraculous, or, as the 
author adopting a loose phraseology prefers to call it, the supernatural in 
the life of St. Ignatius. The normal attitude of the Catholic mind towards 
the miraculous, while not one of facile credulity, is in a sense one of ex- 
pectation on grounds of antecedent probability that evidences of wonder- 
working will be met with in the lives of extraordinarily holy and spiritual 
persons. This attitude does not dispense with the application of the neces- 
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sary critical tests to the reality of the alleged miraculous fact; but it does 
imply a more open and sympathetic attitude towards miracles in general 
than the one we find revealed in the pages of the author. The treatment of 
the more strictly supernatural features of the Saint’s personality, as his in- 
terior virtues, his prayer, his mystical experiences, and the reactions of his 
soul to the influences of grace likewise falls much short of success. When 
we recall the distance that separates, for instance, Pére Brou’s searching 
study, La Spiritualite de S. Ignace from the presentation of the same topic 
in the present biography, we realize how inadequate the treatment of so elu- 
sive a matter may become. But when all is said, Professor Van Dyke’s work 
remains a meritorious achievement, scholarly, finely documented, not only 
free from unworthy bias but engagingly appreciative, and on the whole 
presenting a picture of Ignatius Loyola with which probably no admirer of 
him will need to quarrel. For the rest, one can only conclude that the field 
still remains clear for the authentic and adequate biography of the mighty 


Spaniard. GitBert J. GarracHan, S. J. 






MysticaL PHENOMENA—Compared with their Human and _ Diabolical 
Counterfeits. A Treatise on Mystical Theology in Agreement with the 
Principles of St. Teresa Set Forth by the Carmelite Congress of 1923 at 
Madrid. By Mgr. Albert Farges. Translated from the Second French 
Edition by S. P. Jacques. New York: Benziger Bros. $6.80. 

The speculative consideration of mysticism is greatly hampered because 
it does not possess an exact and standardized vocabulary. The terms, 
“mystic”, “mystic states”, “mystic contemplation”, etc., are used with a 
considerable range of meaning and their precise signification varies almost 
with every author. This is especially true of non-Catholic writers. “Mystic- 
ism” for them may designate anything from a system in which intellectual 
ideals prevail to a philosophy which admits of realities beyond the reach 
of sense experimentation. Among contemporary Catholics, the terminology 
is shifted according to the school in which the particular author belongs. 
It is confusing to read in one book that mystic contemplation and the mystic 
life in general is open to all souls and is the normal goal towards which all 
Christians should be directed; and in another to find that the heights of 
mysticism are not necessary to perfection and that only souls with a special 
vocation are meant to rise to them. The bewilderment continues until we 
see that the same terms are made use of for spiritual states which are almost 
entirely distinct. 
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Mgr. Farges divides his interesting study into two parts. In the first he 
gives a clear and comprehensive view of what he means by mysticism. He 
describes its nature and esssential notes, its object and its degrees. In the 
present day controversies on certain problems of the mystic life, he is a 
thorough-going partisan. But he states his position definitely and with un- 
questioned skill presents the reasons for his assumptions. What he means 
by the mystic life and mystic contemplation is best understood by its com- 
parison with the ordinary ways of the soul in its life with God. 

Besides the fundamental or esssential supernaturalization of the soul 
through sanctifying grace, God is constantly operating upon the soul by 
means of actual graces. These actual graces touch either the intellect or 
the will. In the first case they would be classed as illuminations, lights of 
prayer, good thoughts. God frequently—and more and more frequently as 
the soul responds to His influence—touches the soul with such illuminations. 
We experience these illuminations in new aspects of Divine truth or in a 
deeper realization of faith. God also acts upon the will. He does not 
force its actions but He breathes into it good inclinations. These are the 
beginnings of good desires and of acts of love. He infuses into it a strength 
and a sweetness through which it overcomes readily great difficulties. But 
under such spiritual and Divine influences, neither the intellect nor the will 
is purely receptive. There is a commingling of the action of the faculty 
with the action of God. The lower down we go in the range of prayer— 
that is the more imperfect it is, relatively speaking—the less will be God’s 
influence and the greater will be the necessity of effort and exertion on the 
part of the soul. But as we rise in the scale, there comes a point where the 
human faculties become more passive than active. The action of God within 
them is greater than their own individual activity. His illuminations are 
more vivid and His infusions of love are more intense. Yet in the sphere 
of the ordinary order of graces, the soul still exerts itself at least in some 
little way. 

Two of the contemporary schools of mysticism do not require that we 
proceed beyond this point to have all the necessary elements of true mystic 
contemplation. In fact one of them makes the mystic life coincident with 
any life of spiritual progress. Just as soon as the soul has cast off sin and 
has turned to God, just as soon as it begins an earnest effort to advance in 
the ways of holiness, it stands at the threshold of the mystic way. It is not 
necessary that it be practiced in some high form of prayer. It is not essential 
that it be free from all imperfections or even venial sins. It is struggling 
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forward in the way of grace and that is enough. All prayer for such a soul 
is mystic prayer. The second school is not quite so comprehensive. It 
reserves the denomination “mystic” for a more privileged class. Mysticism 
is characterized by the manner of the soul’s prayer. When the soul reaches 
the point where its faculties are more passive, more receptive of Divine 
influence than active in themselves, we have the beginning of mystic con- 
templation. In the first steps, the increased activity of God over the soul’s 
own exertion will be scarcely perceptible. Farther on, the faculties become 
“notably quiescent”. 

What is common to these two schools of thought is that the mystic way 
does not differ from the ordinary way of perfection by any new or startling 
development in the soul. At most it is only a question of greater or less 
Divine influence through actual grace. In the light of such opinions, it will 
be easily seen why the mystic life can be held out as the connatural flowering 
of the spiritual life. 

Mgr. Farges differs radically from these two conceptions. For him, no 
matter how strong the activity of God may become during prayer, so long 
as there is a coefficient of personal effort on the part of the soul, there is 
not true mystic contemplation. In the strict mystic way, the soul enters 
upon an entirely new plane of experience. The act of contemplation, which 
is the central act of this new experience, presents new and distinctive char- 
acteristics. Heretofore the soul has done something. Its faculties have co- 
operated, have had to exert themselves even when God has produced His 
Divine movements within them. Now God does all. He opens the eyes of 
the intellect, so to speak, and at the same time He supplies the object which 
it is to see. The soul simply gazes on what God presents. It has received 
a special kind of assistance to do this. It becomes conscious of an entirely 
new relation to God. God’s indwelling presence in the soul is no longer 
a matter of blind faith but that presence is “felt”. There is a sensation of 
the Divine. 

Mystical contemplation consists in an experimental sensation of the divine, that 
is in an immediate intuition of the consciousness, more or less clear or obscure, 


of the presence in our souls of God or a supernatural object, the essence whereof 
remains unknown, which produces a sentiment of admiration and love, suspend- 


ing more or less the powers of the soul. 
It is called a sensation because it is analogous in its direct contact with 


its object to what takes place in ordinary sense perception. In its lower 
stages it is like the awareness of the presence of a person with whom we are 
in contact in a dark room. 
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As to the speculative question, how the soul perceives God in this direct, 
intuitive manner, Mgr. Farges explains in terms of Scholastic psychology. 
It is not an inferior sort of beatific vision. God’s essence is not apprehended 
directly through His essence. Nor is there an unloosening of latent natural 
powers, under the special touch of God, which permit the soul to come 
directly into contact with another spiritual substance. It is a supernatural 
mode of intellectual operation. The mind is elevated to be able to see its 
object after the manner of cognition which is proper to the Angels. God 
immediately infuses into the intellect a species impressa. This is not a com- 
plete idea nor a mere representation of the object which the mind is to per- 
ceive. It is the Scholastic medium quo which puts the mind in immediate 
contact with the object outside—with God. It is God putting, as it 
were, a window into the intellect through which this faculty of con- 
sciousness and knowledge immediately and not by a process of reason- 
ing is aware of the presence of God within the soul. This window is more 
or less transparent according to God’s good will in the matter, and the 
greater or less transparency accounts for the greater or less vividness with 
which God’s presence is felt. This manner of directly cognizing God dif- 
fers from the beatific vision in the use of a created medium quo to put the 
intellect in contact with its object. In the beatific vision, not only is God 
the object perceived but He Himself, making use of His very presence in 
the centre of the intellectual faculty, supplies the place of any species im- 
pressa. 

Whether the admitted facts of mystic experience demand something more 
than this explanation, has not yet been proven. Certainly the theory ad- 
vanced by Mgr. Farges fits in best with the principles of psychology as they 
are known from the normal operation of the soul. It avoids likewise the 
difficulties rising against the theory that true mystic contemplation is a 
shadowy miniature of the vision of the Blessed. At the same time he ac- 
counts for all the phenomena as far as they have been investigated up to the 
present time. 

In the light of the above opinion, the answer to the subordinate ques- 
tion, whether mystic contemplation is the objective towards which all must 
strive, is clear. For Mgr. Farges, mysticism is something extraordinary 
and relatively exceptional in Christian spirituality. It depends wholly upon 
God, and it depends upon an action of God in the soul of an essentially 
different character than that which takes place on the lower planes of the 
spiritual life. It is true that the higher forms of acquired contemplation 
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may approach very close to the threshold of their more elevated counter- 
part. For the distinction between the lower and higher ways is not neces- 
sarily abrupt. But before the soul passes from one to the other, a new ele- 
ment has entered into prayer. There comes the “infused species” through 
which the soul becomes conscious of God’s presence in a way entirely dif- 
ferent than before. God does not require this kind of union with Him for 
perfection. 

Perfection is union with God by love. As far as the demands of duty and 
the other requirements of life permit, the soul is more and more taken up 
with the thought of God. More and more all its deliberate activity falls 
under the dominion of the perfect love of God. When the prevailing note 
of the soul is perfect charity, that soul is in the “way of union.” It has 
reached at least the first grade of perfection. The mystic way is a very 
quick way to attain this union of divine love. It inspires the soul strongly 
to that high heroism that is so necessary for thorough holiness. But it is the 
way of the specially chosen ones of God. For the average soul there still 
remains the rough way of asceticism. It is the plodding way but its goal is 
just the same—union of the soul by love with God. The fruit of effort and 
of painful sacrifice will be a marvelous spiritual growth, a constantly in- 
creasing expansion of sanctifying grace in the soul. While the individual 
may not have the consolation of having a direct realization of the presence 
of God within his soul, he will, however, rise to a strong and vivid faith 
and to an intense and abiding love of his Divine indwelling Friend. 

This division of the “ways” does not condemn the average soul to mere 
routine spirituality. The exercises of his supernatural life are not to be con- 
fined to a rigid formula in prayer and to so many acts of various virtues in 
practice. The soul can be led to high communion with its ever present 
Maker. Discursive meditation is the prayer of the beginner. 

In the second half of his work, Mgr. Farges treats of the accidental ac- 
companiments of the mystic life, such as ecstasy, visions, internal locutions, 
stigmatization, supernatural abstinence, etc. Owing to an over-readiness in 
receiving documents and facts relating to the subject-matter without a care- 
ful investigation of their historical value, this section has come in for some 
complaint. This defect, however, by no means destroys the usefulness of 
this large part of the book. The philosophical consideration of the acci- 
dental phenomena is valuable. Likewise the examination of the so called 
natural counterfeits of these phenomena brings into clear relief the un- 
mistakable transcendence of the wonders of the Saints. The general con- 
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clusion of this part of the work would be that mysticism does not consist 
in its occasional and accidental accompaniments. The true mystic is not 
looking for visions and revelations. The very desire for such things puts a 
soul under suspicion, and no author of repute but warns the soul from 
seeking or asking for any such extraordinary manifestations of Divine favor. 
It is permissible, under certain conditions, to desire the prayer of mystic 
union with God. But the miraculous phenomena open up too fertile a field 
for delusion. Whatever danger there is to the ordinary soul in the study 
of mysticism comes from the confusion of the accidental with the essential. 

The abundance of literature, at the present time, on questions of the 
mystic life ought to have at least one great effect. It ought to arouse a 
greater appreciation of the beauties of the interior life. We hear many 
complaints from holy people that our modern spirituality is a product of 
our age and is transforming itself into a life of almost complete activity. 
For this reason, only results that are tangible are considered the proper off- 
spring of true zeal. The absolute necessity of the interior life, of com- 
munion with God by frequent prayer, for any lasting efficiency, is looked 
upon almost as a medieval superstition. But may not this modern attitude 
be a protest against the heritage we have received from the past hundred 
years of a spiritual life too cut and dried? The present interest in the 
mystic life is undoubtedly a reaction against the confining methods of direc- 
tion which have dominated the spiritual life for some time past. Souls have 
been bound down to a strict form of prayer long enough after they have out- 
grown the need of swaddling clothes. In this way great harm has been done 
to their progress towards intimacy with their heavenly Spouse. But it is not 
necessary to call this way of Divine love the mystic way to make it 
attractive to souls. Surely God’s love is open to all souls, and those 
that are devoted to His service should be taught the greatness of 
His personal love for them as individuals. They ought to be led to 
realize, as far as the obscurity of Faith permits, the wonders of sanc- 
tifying grace within them. They ought to be inspired to seek God, not 
above them in heavenly places, but in the inner and silent sanctuary of their 
own hearts where He dwells in the supernatural intimacy of unutterable 
love as their Father and their Friend and their spiritual Spouse. But this 
is not something new and unknown before that is being thrown open to 
their entrance. It is not necessary to call it traditional mysticism rediscov- 
ered. At most it is a greater emphasis put on the motive of love. It is a 
reawakening to the fact that formal meditation is not the only kind of 
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prayer for the average soul of the ascetical way. Mgr. Farges and all 
those who with him want the term “mysticism” limited to a very special 
kind of spiritual experience are just as anxious to make clear this idea as 


any of their contemporaries of broader mystic principles. 
Francis E. Keenan, S.J. 


THe Story oF Puitosopuy. By Will Durant, Ph.D. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. Pp. xiv, 586. $5.00. 
THE Makinc oF THE Mopern Minp. By John Herman Randall, Ph.D. 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. x. 653. $5.00. 

Present Day THINKERS AND THE New ScuotasticisM. By John S. Zybura, 

Ph. D. St. Louis and London: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. xviii, 553. $3.00. 
CaRTESIANISM. By Michael J. Mahoney, S. J., Ph.D. New York: Fordham 

University Press. Pp. 157. $1.50. 

The first of these volumes is indeed a story, or rather a string of stori- 
ettes, but philosophy threads it as loosely as fact in Well’s “Outline of 
History” or Van Loon’s “Story of the World.” The “Lives and Opinions 
of the Greater Philosophers” is its subtitle, and the reader is informed that 
only “dominant personalities” are presented and “lesser figures” are ex- 
cluded. Hence no niche is found for Augustine, Erigena, Anselm, Albertus 
Magnus, Aquinas, Scotus, Bellarmine, Suarez, nor any philosopher tainted 
with Catholic faith, a taint which bars even Descartes whose pervasive doubt 
should endear him to the storyist. He finds the twenty centuries from 
Aristotle to Francis Bacon a philosophic blank, and the only dominant 
figures thereafter are Spinoza, Voltaire, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Bertrand Russell, Santyana, William James, and John Dewey. 

The fact that twelve glowing pages with a portrait are devoted to Dewey’s 
naturalistic output, while the central system of all philosophy and its 
supremest builder are despatched with a slurring allusion, would alone 
brand the label as a libel; and the general content confirms such appraisal. 

But Professor Dewey modestly log-rolls it as “thoroughly scholarly”, 
“intellectual”, “admirable”, “useful for teachers and students”, and a bevy 
of equally competent reviewers have broadcasted it with such further adver- 
tising efficacy that in seven months 100,000 copies have been marketed. 
Hence, as a philosophic best seller and, thereby, a measure of our thinkers’ 
thinking, it may not be overlooked. 

Pronouncing this production “idiotically proportioned”, a discerning critic 
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has applied one of Durant’s citations to his claquers and his readings; 
“‘works like these are as a mirror: if an ass looks in you cannot expect an 
angel to look out”. It is true that contradictory falsification and perversion 
are stupid, however flashily presented, for even an ass can be sprightly; but 
in design and execution the Durant perversity is not at all stupid. He has 
the journalistic ability to serve up with columnist cracks a philosophic pot- 
pourri to the taste of the half-educated who think themselves or would be 
thought thinkers and regale themselves with the word-play and suggestive 
allusion of vaudeville jocosity; but his exclusion of true philosophic sub- 
stance is intelligent. Scholasticism is banned as the “subtlety but not wis- 
dom” of Aristotelianism “rendered sterile by encircling dogmas”, whose 
“reign ended” with Baconian experiment; yet it reigns throughout his text 
as an obsession, the inexorcisable consciousness of its Catholic harmony 
with all truth rasping him repeatedly into irrelevant malevolence. 

Even in Plato and Aristotle, as in his later “dominants”, the Church bogie 
stands between him and their page. While we have copious comment, falla- 
cious and salacious, on their social and political views and theories, the 
great Greeks’ foundational philosophies are largely ignored or misstated, 
and utilized as vantage ground for pot-shots at the Catholic system—a waste- 
ful operation on his repeated assumption that the Baconians have buried it 
long ago. Pitting the morality of Jesus as “kindness to the weak” against 
Plato’s “effective harmony of the whole” and centering his gossip on the 
“Republic” and “Utopia” to the exclusion of the noble philosophy of the 
“Phaedo” and “Phaedrus” and “Symposium”, he finds Utopia’s rulers real- 
ized in the Catholic clergy, whose celibacy allowed “the reproductive free- 
dom” of Plato’s guardians, and their inefficacy illustrated in “the crumbling 
of the Church” before economic forces. Even “the Jesuits who ruled Paraguay 
were semi-Platonic guardians”, though elsewhere he cites Voltaire as witness 
that “in Paraguay the Jesuits possess all and the people nothing”. Likewise 
“much of the politics of Catholicism was derived from Plato’s royal lies,” as 
were its quadrivium from his educational curriculum, its cosmology from 
“Timaeus” and its “ideas of heaven, purgatory and hell” from the “Repub- 
lic.” This on pp. 51 and 52, but on page 73 we derive hell and judgment 
from the Heracleitan “flux”, though Plato’s failure to sense this doctrine 
was his chief lack on page 54. Aristotle is accorded immortality, pp. 75-80, 
as physicist, zoologist, biologist and universal scientific experimenter, yet 
on p. 85 he is merely a logician and mctaphysician, an inconsistent, obscure, 
vacillating and undisciplined weaver of petty but worthless cobwebs, which 
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the Scholastic philosophy of the Church transmogrified into medieval theolo- 
gy “in a baffling circuit of uncriticized assumptions and pre-ordained con- 
clusions” (p. 116). 

No wonder Dr. Durant is “bothered at the outset with Aristotle’s insistence 
on logic” and would have its processes ignored like the neutrals of Dante’s 
Inferno: “Think no more about them; look once and pass on”; for logic 
is merely a mechanism “to establish fore-ordained conclusions”. He is 
further aggrieved that Aristotle and his school deal out infinities as gram- 
marians infinitives, and asks: “Does any man know what this Infinite is and 
whether it has taken the precaution of existing?” For “the absolute is a 
mirage . . . necessary knowledge is not necessary”, and “the first cause 
uncaused” and “first mover unmoved” are Scholastic fig-leafs to cover 
ignorance or a “guilty conscience”, and “the greatest reconstruction in philos- 
ophy would be simply this—that we should stop lying” (p. 145). Under 
such reconstructions his opus would shrink to the cover and shed quite its 
advertising jacket. 

His moral match his metaphysics and entelechy. He finds it now established 
“irresistibly” that “the moral self is . . . but the late product of a leisurely 
evolution. Morals are not absolute” but “haphazardly developed” and “no 
action is good in itself” (p. 314). That such ethics is not merely speculative 
appears in his account of Voltaire’s measures to gain admission to the 
French Academy: “He called himself a good Catholic, complimented some 
powerful Jesuits, lied inexhaustibly, and in general behaved as most of us do 
in such cases.” 

The era of such enlightenment, which “doomed asceticism and dogma” 
whereby “for a thousand years darkness brooded over the face of Europe”, 
was inaugurated by Bacon’s scientific methods, though these are pronounced 
neither new nor true nor abreast of the science of the time. However, 
Bacon’s anti-Scholasticism merits him more space than Aristotle, and the 
anti-religious virulence of the still less philosophic Voltaire wins yet more 
spacious hospitality for the piquant blasphemy and salacious slander of his 
“ecrasez |’infame” pasquinades. That fifty-six unphilosophic pages are set 
to glorify this discredited mocker and his shallow mouthings, emphasizes the 
pervasive bitterness of the writer’s bias. 

His presentation of the Kantian and Spinozan systems has a clarity foreign 
to their authors, for he selects and refurbishes like the practical journalist 
who sacrifices accuracy to interest; but while he revels in Spinoza’s panthe- 
ism, Kant’s religious faith overbalances his un-Scholastic autonomies, and 
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he is dismissed in choice journalese: “The old fox bit off more than he 
could chew.” Schopenhauer, Spencer, Nietzche and their echoes are magni- 
fied insofar as they bar God from His world and set that world or its 
evolving humans on His throne; and the whole is adequately summed in 
the last written words of William James: “There is no conclusion. . . . 
There is no advice to be given.” Only Dr. Durant’s advice on reconstruction. 

“The Making of the Modern Mind” is an honest, if inadequate, attempt to 
present proportionally the intellectual, political, social and religious views 
and systems ranging from the Middle Age to ours. Insisting that the twelfth 
century “ideas and ideals are the underlying stratum of modern civilization”, 
Professor Randall reviews “the drama of salvation” previously enacted, 
but while paying generous tribute to the great Popes and monks and relig- 
ious and social founders as the builders of what is basic in modern develop- 
ment, he invariably spoils it by qualifications born of an imbedded Prot- 
estant tradition that blinds the vision to Catholic inwardness. He labors to 
give a just appreciation of St. Thomas and his age and contrasts their pur- 
suit of the good and the true with the paltry utilitarianism of the moderns 
whose minds are on nature’s cogwheels rather than on men. He parallels 
Aquinas’ Summae with the Cathedrals and the Divine Comedy, as “building 
all the wisdom of the ages into massive walls, cementing the whole together 
with a beautiful and faultless logic, rising in the towers to a hymn of praise 
to the truth that is God”; and concludes that “never before or since has 
science been wrought into so complete an expression of an age” nor “effected 
such a harmony of knowledge and aspiration.” 

Here he is following Henry Adams in “Mont Saint Michel and Chartres”; 
and he follows him also in unreasoned rejection of Aquinas’ solution. This 
is the merit and weakness of his volume. From a mass of second hand 
sources he appropriates what comes to hand indiscriminately, and while em- 
bodying all the floating fallacies and errors of the ages, he gives more space 
and emphasis to the Catholic viewpoint than is the wont of the modern 
school. Thus on p. 98 the Scholastic system built up a genuine science 
which alone gave meaning to human life, though on p. 93 it “was logically 
driven to assimilate the Cartesian science . . . and reach its fullest develop- 
ment in the very different structure of Spinoza”. He gives full credit to the 
scientific achievements of Albert the Great, Grossteste, Roger Bacon and 
other Scholastics, and maintains that it was the humanistic Renaissance, 
“centering the best intellects on unscientific and anti-scientific wisdom”, 
that arrested Middle Age science and set back scientific investigation and 
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discovery three centuries. Hence, “despite the popular legend to the con- 
trary, for natural science humanism was, and has remained, an unmitigated 
curse” (p. 212). But though it was the bad name engendered by this 
“curse” that set the tide against Scholasticism and thus opened the field 
through Cartesian idealism and Baconian naturalism to rationalism, panthe- 
ism and our positivist pragmatic what-nots, yet on p. 588 it has flowered 
into blessing, and the faith of the future points to “the ideal of power 
through science, the good life of all through the intelligent exercise of 
power, the philosophy of pragmatism”! So again we have “no conclusion”; 
and again John Dewey is its final prophet. 

Twenty-two chapters of like fluctuating fairness interweave the philosophic 
integration before and disintegration after the Renaissance with all other 
movements of the period, and to each chapter is appended an ill-balanced 
list of references and readings, from which, except in sociology, modern 
Catholic authors are missing. Though George O’Brien’s “Medieval Economic 
Theory” is on the reading list, his demonstration that the Scholastics per- 
mitted interest is contradicted in the text. The Neo-Scholastics and all 
modern exponents of Catholic philosophy are ignored, as are Bellarmine 
and Suarez, with Millar and O’Rahilly, on the Catholic origins of democratic 
government. Nevertheless, Catholic professors and students will find the 
view-points and much of the content instructive, and non-Catholics will dis- 
cover more truth intermingled with falsehood than is their usual fortune. 

The fact that one of these 1926 philosophographers dismisses all Scholas- 
tics with a sneer, and the other, while citing the naturalistic Mercier de la 
Riviere, ignores the Mercier of Louvain with the whole Neo-Scholastic 
school, would seem to determine the relations of “Present Day Thinkers and 
the New Scholasticism”. Dr. Zybura questionnaired sixty-five outstanding ex- 
ponents through the English-speaking world on modern indifference to Scho- 
lasticism and methods of dispelling it, and received thirty-three replies. These 
confirm the connotations of the Durant and Randall books, which divide 
mainly into three classes: first, the very few who, like Durant, do know 
the Scholastic system and bitterly reject it; second, the larger few who try 
honestly to compass it in mixed second-hand or fragmentary sources, but 
are traditionally impervious to its impact; and, third, the wider class who 
ignore it and despise it as an exploded contrivance to bolster up Catholicism, 
no less medieval than astrology or alchemy. Professor Dewey’s answer 
shows more insight herein than his books would imply, and hits nearest the 


mark. 
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“The neglect of Scholasticism”, he replies, “is in part due to psychological 
reasons rather than to logical ones,—to the fact that thinkers and writers 
outside of the Catholic Church do not have at present a lively interest in 
the problems and issues with which Scholasticism is primarily concerned.” 
The causes he assigns therefor are: (1) Non-Scholastic thinkers, brought 
up in Protestant tradition, unconsciously identify Scholasticism with Catholic 
dogma, and their history of philosophy courses emphasize Greek and Baco- 
nian thought rather than Scholastic. (2) “A more objective cause is the 
decay of acute interest, if not actual belief, in the content of Christian rev- 
elation”. (3) The Scholastic method seems too rationalistic to be empirical, 
while the rationalistic prefer mathematical models. (4) The new scientific 
social and political problems are better appreciated and seem out of har- 
mony with Scholasticism or beyond its purview. He further embodies a 
view current in most of the answers, that our philosophy is repellent because 
interwoven with theology, and its expounders tend to regard all modern 
systems “as willful and perverse aberrations.” 

These and other alleged causes are discussed by Dr. Zybura in five con- 
structive chapters, and in such conciliatory mood that in summing the non- 
Scholastic views he seems at times to adopt them, especially in the exagger- 
ated appraisal of Giordano Bruno, which his rebuttal leaves unqualified. 
Ten chapters, of distinctively informative and directive value to Scholastics 
and non-Scholastics alike, on the various phases of Neo-Scholasticism and 
its modes of modern reconcilement, are contributed by distinguished expon- 
ents from diversified centers: Doctors Gabman of Austria and Olgiati of 
Italy, Switalski and Jansen, S. J., of Germany, Maritain and Gény, S. J. of 
France, Noel and Kremer, C. SS.R. of Belgium, and J. H. Ryan and Millar, 
S. J., of the United States. Modern mentality and our attitude thereto, by 
Fr. Gény and Dr. Maritain, and the genesis of American political philosophy 
by Fr. Millar, are especially commendable. The assembling and converging 
of authorities so diverse was happily conceived and the resultant challenge 
of Scholasticism to world thought should give impetus to its progress. The 
writers make it clear that its older organic doctrines, and only these, bring 
intelligent solution to modern scientific problems, the reputed backwardness 
of medieval science arising rather from the extrinsic arrest of its forward- 
ness; and they outline advisable methods to eliminate modern hostility. 

But this problem they do not solve. The will has had far more domin- 
ance than the intellect in moulding the mind of this age or of any age, and 
Philosophy never formed the mind of humanity. She merely formulated 
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its workings and thereby facilitated its trend. Thomistic philosophy was in 
ihe heart of Catholic Europe before St. Thomas built it into architectonic 
symmetry. Into him and his age the Church had for centuries been building 
the will for truth; and when that edifice was consummated the intellect of 
genius expressed it in sublime tomes and domes and epics and art and social 
ideals. A God-loving and grace-governed will had put the intellect to work 
for God’s glory, and the Summae, as the Divina Commedia and the Cathe- 
drals, were the workings of its spirit. That will degenerated, and Ockham 
and his protean progeny fashioned the forms of its progressive decadence. 
The disintegration of truth into contradictory components, theologic vs. 
philosophic-scientific, supplied quasi-logical formulae for the dissection 
of faith-truths into opposing units and the establishment of dissonant moral- 
ities for public, private, and corporate use. As neither logic nor faith 
could stand the strain, both became unserviceable in practice; hence the 
Durant and Randall records of their elimination in the consequent philo- 
sophic crucibles. The human will having grown autonomous, God’s will, 
and therefore God, had to be discarded; and therewith the temper grew to 
style the philosophic system that proves Him the cause and end of things, 
theology, and whatever system pantheizes God in His world or pushes Him 
out of it, philosophy supreme. The only way to reconcile such thinking 
with Scholasticism is to transmute the will and temper of the thinkers into 
those of Scholastic origins; and this will not happen, in the large, until we 
shall have induced them to master and actualize the philosophy and morality 
of the Catechism and thus reproduce the Middle Age background of the 
Summae. 

Dr. Zybura properly urges temperate treatment of modern abberations; 
but though Maher’s “Psychology”, Cronin’s “Ethics”, Joyce’s “Theodicy”, 
de Wulf’s expositions of Scholasticism and numerous Neo-Scholastic works 
are so written, they have been slow to reach the minds or even hands of the 
aberrants. Yet his book shows that progress has been made, and the tone 
and content of “Cartesianism” should contribute to extend it. Descartes is 
called the “Luther of Philosophy”, and though, in view of his personal 
Catholic loyalty, Fr. Mahony protests the appellation, it remains true in 
the sense that the disruptive effect of his revolt on the Church’s traditional 
philosophy was similar to Luther’s on the Church’s membership. The 
humanistic and sectarian revolters had furnished him an atmosphere, and 
he, in turn, though unconsciously, fashioned a philosophy for their tenets, 
and a fountain-head to our day for their diversified derivatives. Prot- 
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estantism’s anti-Scholastic animus, the logical outcome of illogical premises, 
had penetrated Catholic lines; and the unholy alliance established for the 
Cartesian system an intrinsically unmerited importance, which still obtains. 
Hence Fr. Mahony rightly sets it first in his Fordham lecture course on the 
“History and Criticism of Modern Thought” and extends his examination of 
Descartes’ “exaggerated intellectualism” to the principal systems that grew 
out of it. Methodic doubt, the idealism and dualism and mechanism of 
Cartesian consciousness and motion, and their procreation of Geulinx’ 
Occasionalism, Malebranche’s Ontologism, Leibnitz’s Pre-established Har- 
mony, Spinozan Pantheism and Kantian Autonomy, are expounded with 
an inescapable finality that seems to conjure up their authors’ ghosts bend- 
ing submissively to the magisterial rod. 

“Cartesianism” is at once a lesson in logic, in the unfailing validity of 
Scholastic principles, and in the dialectical temper that Dr. Zybura’s con- 
tributors demand. A clarity and vividness that give roominess in brevity 
for adequate statement and treatment of the positions controverted should 
commend it to thinkers and teachers of all schools and win welcome for 
the author’s promised treatises on other modern systems. 

MicHaet Kenny, S.J. 


Minimum Course oF Stupy. Edited by Ernest C. Moore, Chairman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. vii + 402. 


How To Make A CurricuLtum. By Franklin Bobbitt. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1924. Pp. 292. 

FourTtH YEARBOOK. Washington, D. C.: Department of Superintendence. 

1926. Pp. 450. 

A consideration of the objectives of elementary education is essential 
before work can be started upon formation of a curriculum. More than 
sixty years ago Herbert Spencer asked the question, “What knowledge is of 
most worth?” and gave the answer, science. Today we see that such a 
question can not be answered without serious consideration of the aims, 
purposes, objectives of education. We can not tell What until we know Why. 

In the past the objectives of education have been variously formulated: 
character, social efficiency, harmonious development of one’s faculties, men- 
tal discipline, culture, and so forth. Each of these formulations doubtless 
had merit. Its shortcoming was that it was too remote from the ordinary 
affairs of life; it was too general; it lacked the clearness and definiteness 
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that would have aided in determining what the curriculum should be. The 
tendency amongst educators today is to state these objectives of education 
in highly specific, concrete terms. The modern schoolman is not content to 
say that a pupil in the eighth grade should write well; because he knows 
that the term well, so used, is an elastic, inexact, elusive term. He pre- 
fers to say that the eighth grade pupil should write with a quality of 60 
on the Ayres Scale and at a speed of a certain number of letters per minute. 
In other activities the school executive is striving to secure comparable 
exactness and definiteness in his objectives. 


For the last fifteen years there has been a cumulative attention paid to 
curriculum reconstruction. This has inescapeably led to a consideration of 
why there should be a curriculum. The books presented in this review have 
been selected because they represent the different types of effort. The first 
listed above is an attempt by a number of committees to formulate a mini- 
mum course. The second book is the outcome of Dr. Bobbitt’s work upon 
the curriculum during a period of twelve years. The third book seeks to 
formulate the objectives of American education in terms of our Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence and to give suggestions, derived from 
many sources, for carrying out these objectives. 


Each of these books marks a distinct advance over the type of curriculum- 
making too prevalent in the past. This has too often been slavish imitation 
or personal preference. In the one case the superintendent of schools or a 
committee appointed by him has secured copies of curricula outlined by 
various cities and states and has borrowed a little here and a little there. 
Again the committee formulated its curriculum around some textbook or 
series of textbooks. Occasionally the administrator sat in his study and 
outlined his curriculum without direct contact with the pupils to be taught 
or the world in which they lived. In each of the books treated in this review 
the author stresses the importance of guiding objectives in the formulation 
of a curriculum and the need of a co-operative effort. 


In the introduction to the book which he edits, Professor Moore states 
that the work was undertaken during the World War in an effort to eliminate 
waste in the curriculum; that it was a cooperative effort of school adminis- 
trators and teachers; and that the committees formulating the reports which 
make up the book gave consideration to the following questions: What is 
my subject for? What is its end or purpose? To what end should it be 
taught? What should be the objective of every teacher in giving instruction 
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in it? What parts of my subject are of first-rate importance? Of second- 
rate? Of third-rate? What are its essentials? 

The subjects dealt with and the number of pages devoted to the presenta- 
tion of each follow: Arithmetic, 41; art, 27; civic and social education, 
66; English, 60; geography, 31; history, 33; home economics, 13; hygiene, 
13; industrial arts, 18; kindergarten, 10; manual arts, 11; music, 13; 
nature study and agriculture, 8; physical education, 6; reading and litera- 
ture, 46; spelling, 6; writing, 9. 

In each of the reports listed in the preceding paragraph, the aims of the 
particular subject are listed. What the reader misses in a volume of this 
kind is the correlation or coordination that should come from a steering 
committee that would see the field as a whole. Some pertinent questions 
that come into the reader’s mind are as follows: Why are some subjects 
presented so scantily? Why should geography, history, and civic education 
be considered by separate committees? Why should manual arts and in- 
dustrial arts be dealt with separately? Why should English, reading, spell- 
ing, and writing be considered by four separate committees? Why should 
science not be included in the curriculum? By such questions as these, the 
reviewer seeks to convey his impression that the books lack unity, that it 
lacks consistency, that it is composed of reports which differ greatly in 
merit; that it considers a curriculum as a body of information which the 
pupil is to master rather than a series of activities and experiences through 
which he is to live. 

The main value of the book will be found in the rather definite formula- 
tion of the aims of each subject. The reader who is interested in curriculum- 
making will profit by careful study of these objectives. The book could 
have been improved by an index. 

In Bobbitt’s book, “How To Make A Curriculum,” the author states that 
he is endeavoring to outline a program of curriculum improvement that 
will require a generation or more for its consummation. This point of view 
is sharply at variance with that of some administrators of the past who 
have, with shears and paste pot, in a very few days written out a complete 
curriculum. 

Bobbitt’s emphasis is upon a functional curriculum rather than a subject- 
storage curriculum. His fundamental thesis is that the schools should train 
for behavior by practice in behavior. Subject-matter should thus be con- 
ceived to be a series of activities rather than a body of information. Pupils 
should be held to wholesome high-grade living all the time. 
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Bobbitt thinks that in the past too much emphasis has been placed upon 
preparation for life, as if the pupil were not living while in school. This 
erroneous view led to excessive attention to remote ends, or aims, or values, 
or objectives, of education. As a consequence, the schools centered upon 
those bodies of information, those skills, those habits, which educators 
deemed useful for adult life. Bobbitt, on the other hand, would have these 
schools develop a momentum of high-grade living in current activities that 
would carry over into adult life. 

Though Bobbitt states his conclusions with considerable positiveness for 
the sake of clearness and definiteness, he would have his readers under- 
stand that his statements are tentative and that at present there is no justifica- 
tion for any degree of dogmatism. He states the major task of curriculum- 
making as the discovery of goals in a general way and the planning of the 
general outlines of the routes. Bobbitt further advises a curriculum-making 
group not to take its thought second-hand, but to do its own thinking, see- 
ing, judging and deciding. Bobbitt assumes that 

Education is to prepare men and women for the activities of every kind 
which make up, or which ought to make up, well-rounded adult life; that it 


has no other purpose; that everything should be done with a view to this pur- 
pose; and that nothing should be included which does not serve this purpose. 


The assumption expressed in the preceding paragraph leads directly to 
the formulation of educational objectives; viz., those activities which ought 
to make up the lives of men and women and the abilities and personal 
qualities necessary for proper performance. Bobbitt has analyzed the broad 
range of human experience into major fields. He admits that his list of 
major fields may differ from those of others equally competent, but he 
considers his list as serviceable. His list of ten major fields is as follows: 


Language activities; social intercommunication. 

Health activities. 

Citizenship activities. 

General social activities—meeting and mingling with others. 
Spare-time activities, amusements, recreations. 

Keeping one’s self mentally fit—analagous to the health activities of 
keeping one’s self physically fit. 

Religious activities. 

Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of a 
proper home life. 

Unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities. 
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10. The labors of one’s calling. 

Bobbitt believes that not all the types of activities just listed need to be 
cared for by the school. Many matters will be attended to by the normal 
processes of living without any systematic educational labor. 

Bobbitt next attempts to analyze each of the major fields of human action 
into its more specific activities. Part of this analysis will be upon the basis 
of simple observation; part will be upon the basis of scientific assembling 
of facts. After all these specific activities have been listed, the curriculum- 
maker is prepared to state the objectives of education; namely, the abilities 
to perform in proper ways these activities. The two are related but are not 
identical. 

The minuteness of Bobbitt’s analysis may be seen from the following 
data showing the number of specific abilities listed under the ten major 
objectives of education: 


Social Intercommunication .. .. .. .. 17 
Efficient Citizenship i ee eee ee 
Maintenance of Physical Efficiency .. .. 39 
General Social Contacts ae 
Leisure Occupations tele e6 ++ 6s ae 
General Mental Efficiency .. .. .. .. 76 
Religious Attitudes and Activities . = # 
Parental Responsibilities he ke whl ie 
Unspecialized Practical Activities ao 


Occupational Activities ? 


The reason for the interrogation point in the last category is that the 
number and kind of abilities will depend upon which one of the thousands 
of specialized occupations the pupil is preparing for. For any one in- 
dividual, then, the list of his educational activities will consist of all those 
enumerated under the first nine categories plus those of the specific occupa- 
tion which he plans to enter. 

The “Fourth Year Book” of the Department of Superintendence is devoted 
to a discussion of the nation at work on the public school curriculum. This 
book attempts to picture some of the most forward-looking work being done 
in the field of curriculum-building. It is not the presentation of a national 
course of study. Instead it brings together some of the best of the practical 
material which is evolving from the co-operative plan. Such a volume 
inevitably contains materials of varying value. It also has the disadvantage 
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of being disorganized and not dominated by a single consistent point of 
view. It does, however, contain much suggestive material for local course 
of study committees, which can be adopted and utilized in their local pro- 
grams. 

The most valuable, logical, and consistent part of the volume is found 
in Chapter 1, “Fundamental Considerations in Curriculum Building.” This 
chapter states that an American curriculum should aim to produce a human 
social unit, trained in accordance with his capabilities to the nearest ap- 
proach to complete social efficiency possible in the time allotted; that the 
qualities worked for are knowledge of and and tendency toward cooperation 
(a more perfect union), justice, domestic tranquillity, common defense, 
general welfare, liberty, health and vigor; that the curriculum will be 
constituted of such exercises as best contribute to these aims; that the 
curriculum must be adapted to the ages and capabilities of the children in 
accordance with the discoveries of educational research; finally, that the 
curriculum must be administered for the larger ends and not for the mere 
covering of its contents. 

The “Yearbook” argues against civic instruction which results in a knowl- 
edge only of the machinery of our social organization. With this position 
all thinking people will agree. Knowledge only, without correct ideals, 
attitudes, and habits, is relatively valueless. There is an obligation upon 
schools to improve conditions and theories. 

The “Yearbook” is insistent upon provision for individual differences. To 
this end the curriculum must set forth a common core of minimum essentials 
for the less efficient members of each group and supplementary and valuable 
additions for the more efficient. 

The book cites some pertinent problems confronting the curriculum- 
maker. How much science shall be given? What topics shall be included? 
What ones omitted? Shall history, geography, civics, ethics, and economics 
be taught together or separately? How shall social training in reverence 
to the flag, be saved from degenerating into formalism? What is the pur- 
pose of teaching art, or arithmetic, or any other subject? 

In conclusion it may be said that any student of educational problems 
who is interested in school objectives or curriculum revision will derive 
considerable benefit from a careful study of these three books. 


JosePpH F. GONNELLY. 
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L’ExpiaTion Dans L’ANCIEN ET LE Nouveau TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. 
Médebielle, Priest of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (of Betharram), D. Sc. 
Bibl. Vol. I: L’Ancien Testament. Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1924. Pp. 307. 

Few topics of biblical theology furnish a more attractive field for historical 
exegesis than the subject of Divine provision for the expiation of human sin. 
Rooted in the Fall and issuing in the whole order of Redemption, it binds 
the earlier and the later Covenant in a continuity born of the essence of them 
both. The present monograph traces the witness of the Old Testament to this 
paramount factor in revealed religion. The author’s task is admirably done. 
Orderly, progressive, clear and thorough from first to last, he overlooks 
nothing substantial to his theme, evades no real obstacle, and offers the 
reader a constructive study whose cumulative logic is convincing, while its 
grace and sureness of touch stimulates an interest that rarely suffers lapse. 

The complexity of the subject calls for some delimitation. The writer 
says (p. 6): 

The reparation of sin by restoring to the Divine Majesty the honor of which It 
has been deprived, is called satisfaction; the reparation of sin by submission to the 
penalty incurred, is properly speaking called expiation. When the reparation of the 
injury or the payment of the penalty is performed by another in the name of the 
guilty, the satisfaction or expiation is termed suwbstitutive (vicarious). Expiation, 
considered alone, would therefore be of less importance than satisfaction. In reality, 
however, the two elements are intimately associated in the salvation wrought by 
Christ; the Redemption embraces both and unites them indissolubly. This posited, 
satisfaction is never more apparent than when it extends to the acceptance of the 
penalty; while, on the other hand, the acceptance of the chastisement is not con- 
ceived apart from the intention of fully rendering to the Creator the honor of which 
the sin has deprived Him. It is therefore in order to allow to the idea of Redemption 
its full force that we have preferred to devote our attention to the term and the 
notion of expiation. 

On the other hand we are not unmindful that this notion of itself alone neither 
constitutes nor explains the whole of the Redemption; and in order to avoid, even 
from the viewpoint of the most searching criticism, the reproach of exaggeration or 
of deformation, we shall take care, while always vindicating for Divine justice the 
portion accruing to it, to bear in mind the higher role played in the work of salva- 
tion in general and in expiation itself by the grace and mercy of God as well as by 
human solidarity and brotherhood in Christ Jesus. 


The examination of the subject thus defined follows two distinct but con- 
verging lines traceable through the Old Testament and Jewish tradition. A 
first section of the work examines expiation by means of sacrifice, in seven 
chapters comprising a little more than half of the book. A second section de- 
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votes an equal number of chapters to the expiation attributed to the suffer- 
ings of the just; and a concluding chapter well reviews the treatise as a whole. 
Each bit of evidence assumes its proper place in history, and both period and 
value are appraised with a due independence of the unstable hypotheses of 
the Wellhausen school. Thus, while on the one hand the author admits “in 
the period subsequent to the return from the Exile the golden age of the 
Levitical cultus,” and finds in the mimhdh of Samuel’s and David’s age an 
expiatory value which “it has almost entirely lost in Leviticus,” he justly 
claims for the salient features of Levitical rites a more remote antiquity than 
might be indicated by any date assigned to their final record, and points out 
“the error of forgetting that the historical problem is essentially distinct from 
the literary.” A brief but fair account is given of the alleged documentary 
sources of the Pentateuch and of the general state of opinion on both sides of 
the question, including the appropriate decrees of the Biblical Commission. 
A reference to one prohibited work must have antedated its condemnation, 
though the passage referred to may perhaps escape censure. 

Beginning with the simpler rites recorded of patriarchal times, the author 
finds in the notion of tribute to the Deity the incentive common to all sacri- 
fice. In the ritual use of the blood of animal victims he discerns the two-fold 
symbolism of an offered life (Gen. ix, 4) and of a bond of alliance, even 
more sacred than the “covenant of salt,” between offerer and recipient. 
When, however, this latter feature seeks confirmation from the mutual trans- 
fer of blood that figures in Semitic treaty rites, we cannot but observe that 
its function in sacrifice is lacking precisely in the reciprocal element. Pro- 
ceeding to the Levitical system, the author distinguishes the chief types of 
sacrifice, dismissing after due attention the holocaust and the peace-offering. 
The properly expiatory offerings, pertaining more directly to the author’s 
theme, are treated in the third chapter. Their characteristic features are the 
imposition of the offerer’s hands on the victim’s head accompanying the con- 
fession of his guilt, the various aspersions and applications of the blood, 
and the sacredness expressly affirmed of the victim’s flesh. In treating the 
“trespass-offering” (’dshdm) as distinct from the “sin-offering” (hattah), 
he rightly differs from Kortleitner’s view (Archaeologia Biblica, p. 321) that 
sin committed “through pride” (Num. xv, 30) or “with a high hand” defines 
all deliberate sin, and points out that some deliberate sins might be expiated, 
as, indeed, Lev. vi, 1-3 makes evident. Rejecting Dussaud’s ascription of 
these rites to Phoenician or Canaanite origin, he recalls the use of holocaust 
and peace-offering by Hebrews of the patriarchal age, and accounts for the 
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sin-offering as an intermediate form derived from the peace-offering but ex- 
cluding the offerer from partaking of the victim’s flesh so as not to make him 
the gainer by his own reparation. Operation of the same radical motives 
suffices to account for any superficial parallel between the Levitical rites and 
those of Carthage. 

The fourth chapter, on “sacrificial expiation,” attacks the important ques- 
tion of the radical force of kipper, “to make expiation.” From the fact that 
a Hebrew word-group containing the radicals k-p-r undoubtedly expresses 
the idea of “covering,” and that this is supported by cognate Arabic forms, 
it was long maintained that the Lutheran theory of “atoning” for sin by 
merely “veiling” and not really effacing it, had the sanction at least of the 
Old Testament. The chief modern supporter of this view is Eduard K®énig. 
Prominent at present on the other side are the Assyriologists Burney and 
Langdon, whose study of Babylonian ritual documents points to affinity of 
the Hebrew kipper with the Babylonian kuppuru. The force of this term is 
undoubtedly “wipe” or “rub,” and analogues are at hand in Syriac and 
Aramezan. The weight of present opinion seems to incline to this explana- 
tion of the radical force of kipper in the Pentateuch, so that to “expiate” sin 
is ultimately to “wipe it out.” This is indirectly confirmed by Deissmann’s 
conclusion, from an exhaustive study of the noun kappdreth, that the struc- 
ture surmounting the ark of the Covenant was not thus named as being its 
“cover,” but simply as the “instrument of expiation” or “propitiatory.” The 
explanations of Ritschl and H. Schultz, that kipper is to “conceal” from the 
Divine view either the purely legal or the really moral state of the worship- 
per, are shown to be equally untenable on other grounds. 

The scrutiny of Levitical data devotes a long and interesting chapter to the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippiirim), prefaced by due attention 
to the authenticity of the sources. The first section of the treatise then cul- 
minates in two chapters of palmary importance, since they approach directly 
the factor of substitution or vicariousness. Chapter XI, on “Expiation and 
Substitution in sacrifice in general,” fully discusses the primary significa- 
tion of sacrifice itself. The modern hypotheses of nourishment for the Deity, 
cult of the dead, and totemism, are critically refuted, as also the still more 
common fancy that the Prophets reprobated the whole sacrificial system. 
The author reaffirms his earlier conclusion, that the root idea responsible for 
sacrifice is that of tribute due to a supreme Lord. This, however, does not 
exhaust its adequate concept. The blood of the victim, always brought to 
the altar, is the natural symbol of the animal’s life (Lev. xvii, 10-14). To 
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offer the blood thus to God is therefore to offer Him the life-principle (Heb. 
“soul”) of the victim, the most inimitable of His gifts. But this natural sig- 
nification is but the basis of a still more pivotal relationship of substitution: 
the victim’s life, thus symbolized, supplies for the life (“soul”) of the offerer 
himself. Hence the rabbinic maxim ‘in kappdrah ‘ella’ bedam, “no expia- 
tion but by blood.” The surrender of life could justly be demanded as the 
penalty of sin; God, however, waives this right in view of a substitute. 

This crucial point of life for life in expiation is less clearly grounded than 
other elements of the author’s position. Its only explicit affirmation in the 
Oid Testament is due to the Septuagint’s peculiar version of Lev. xvii, II: 
“For the soul of all flesh is its blood; and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make expiation for your souls: for the blood of it will expiate in 
place of the soul,” i. e. in lieu of your own life. Here the Hebrew reads: 
“for the blood will expiate by means of the soul,” i. e. of the victim’s life, 
which the blood as it were includes. The Vulgate and the Syriac, while not 
precisely like either version, appear to incline towards the sense of the Greek. 
Fr. Médebielle candidly discusses these variations, and sees in the reading 
of the Septuagint an interpretation of the Hebrew mind rather than an effort 
at exact translation. We would therefore class it as a witness to pre-Chris- 
tian Jewish tradition. But whatever its infirmity as a scriptural proof, the 
principle of life for life precisely in the ritual use of blood is not without 
explicit attestation in both Hebrew and patristic teaching. 

It is, however, in the seventh chapter of his first section that the author 
offers the most convincing proofs of the substitution of the victim for its 
human offerer. Here he deals with “expiation and substitution in expiatory 
sacrifice” as such. First he emphasizes the evident desire of expiation ex- 
pressed by the blood-ritual. Next we are reminded that the immolation or 
slaying of the victim is no mere means of extracting the blood for ritual use, 
but is an action having its own distinct symbolic value. The lesson of the 
symbol is penal: the animal suffers retribution in the stead of its owner. 
Those modern theorists who object on the one hand that this would connote a 
penalty too extreme for every fault thus expiable, are offset by those who 
contend on the contrary that the Mosaic code is but one uniform complex of 
meticulous severity. The former have also to explain recorded instances of 
men done to death for merely negligent transgressions of grave precept. But 
the principle of substitutive or vicarious expiation is emphasized by yet 
another rite peculiar to the expiatory offerings: the imposition of the offerer’s 
hands on the head of the victim, accompanying the confession of his guilt. 
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So had the nation redeemed its first born from the service of the sanctuary by 
imposing hands upon the Levites (Num. viii, 10) who were the appointed 
substitutes (vv. 16-18). This was not, as some have claimed, the delegation 
of a right, but clearly the transfer of an obligation. Similarly the witnesses 
of blasphemy placed their hands upon the culprit’s head (Lev. xxiv, 14) to 
discharge themselves of all complicity in what they had been forced to hear. 
So in the rite of expiation did the offerer, while acknowledging his offense, 
lay hands upon the victim’s head to signify the passing over of his guilt to a 
substitute. Nor is this mere conjecture, for the ceremony stands explained 
(Lev. xvi, 21-22) by the vicarious function of the scapegoat on the annual 
Day of Atonement. That the scapegoat was not identical with the other goat 
immolated in the same rite, does not obviate this clear explanation of the im- 
position of hands. For the prescribed method of occasional expiation the 
full ritual, imposition and immolation together, terminates in a single victim. 

The vital concepts of sacrificial expiation thus established, Fr. Médebielle 
passes to the other section of his topic, the suffering of the just as a means 
of expiation. Here the historical progress of the concept is much more 
gradual. First appears the value of the intercession of the just, as of Abra- 
ham and Moses. This may not expiate in fact, nor even wholly avert punish- 
ment, which at times it only commutes. Nevertheless it has some vicarious 
power. The avail of “the merits of the fathers” in behalf of a culpable pos- 
terity, exaggerated by rabbinieal doctrine, is related by the author to the 
original covenant with Abraham, whereby he should become “a blessing” to 
later ages. We feel, however, that the correct point is not stressed when the 
passing over of this promise in the form of “merit” from Abraham to his 
posterity is ascribed to a conviction of national “solidarity.” Why not rather 
to a conviction of God’s fidelity to His own engagement? Is not this precisely 
why “a holy remnant was always to survive in Israel?” Are not Israel’s 
prayers for pardon (best exemplified in the Psalms) replete with the claim 
of God’s mercy precisely as founded on His “faithfulness” or His “truth,” 
rather than with appeals to “the merits of the fathers?” And where Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob are named, is not the heart of the petition “Remember thy 
covenant with them”? Whatever later Judaism may have devised, it seems 
to us that the indefectibility of the covenant, rather than the solidarity of the 
nation and the consequent communicability of merit, was the reason em- 
phasized by the Old Testament itself for the salutary worth of “the fathers” 
to “the children.” God’s voluntary obligation of Himself is the ultimate 
principle involved. However, if the emphasis be misplaced in this one 
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element of the argument, there is no doubt of the main truth advanced, that 
the intercession of the just exerted some vicarious force in favor of the guilty. 

A second factor, however, derives from another source: the undeserved 
suffering of the just. Fr. Médebielle instances the case of Job’s affliction, a 
transient though severe trial of a just man’s loyalty, presenting a problem 
which to some extent “remains a mystery.” The solution, however, of in- 
crease of the original merit is hinted at in Satan’s challenge of Job’s priv- 
ileged condition, and more than hinted at in the later case of Tobias, which 
receives no mention here. However, the main contention is true: the Old 
Covenant emphasized temporal sanctions, and did not at the first ascribe to 
unmerited affliction an essential place in the Divine economy. It is in the 
latter portion of Isaias that the veil is parted on a new scene: that of a Servant 
of Yahweh who becomes exalted and all-prevailing on behalf of others by 
sounding in his own person the deepest abyss of degradation, pain and death. 
In this climax of prophetic vision both the merit of personal justice and 
blood-bought expiation meet in their fullest power, and the blameless offerer 
is himself the efficacious victim. 

The author’s admirable treatment of this passage is a study in scientific 
exegesis worthy of a volume in itself. After presenting the full text of Isa. 
lii, 13—iii, 12, in its appropriate literary setting, he devotes an entire chap- 
ter to the person of the Servant, and another to his achievement. On the first 
of these questions his analysis of rationalistic quibbles not only supplies their 
thorough refutation, but has an indirect value as an instructive collection of 
specimens of the undignified evasions cultivated in its own interests by a cer- 
tain type of contemporary “thought.” His account of “the work of the 
Servant”—unquestionably a person, and he the Deliverer of Israel—is con- 
structive and convincing. By proofs drawn straight from the incontestable 
words of the Prophet, he demonstrates the sufferer’s innocence, his substitu- 
tion for the guilty, his voluntary susception and gentle endurance of all, the 
union of his love and that of Yahweh Himself in this tremendous act of 
liberality, the acceptation of the sacrifice, its efficacious expiation, the “mul- 
titude” for whom it avails, and the glory to which it becomes an entrance. 
He finally points out the union of all the Divinely recognized means of ex- 
piation in this supreme offering, as expressed in the telling sentence: “Since 
He makes of His life an ’asham, He will behold a posterity, He will protract 
His days, and the purpose of Yahweh by His means will prosper” (Isa. 
liii, 10). 

A fifth chapter is devoted to those Psalms which describe the sufferings of 
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the just without emphasizing their voluntary and expiatory character, and 
to a thorough discussion of Zach. xii, 10-11. “The clear revelation of the re- 
demptive suffering and death of the Messiah remains the privilege of Isaias.” 
Chapter VI then passes from the Old Testament to Jewish theology, where 
both the merits of the just and their undeserved sufferings are exhibited as 
in some sense means of expiation. In Chapter VII the author frankly faces 
the absence from Jewish thought of all conception of a suffering Messiah, at 
the same time discussing the solitary three talmudic passages which show 
some remote approach to such an idea. Even these refer to a stage prelimi- 
nary to the actual inauguration of the Messiah’s official career. The latter, 
to the Jewish mind, must be a manifestation of glory and power unalloyed. 
The extraordinary distortion of Isaias’ passage in the exegesis supplied by 
the Targum of Jonathan is a section instructive in itself. 

The concluding chapter need not be described; it is an apt and thoroughly 
cumulative review of all the salient conclusions previously arrived at. 

The material qualities of the work are generally superior, especially the 
fine typography characteristic of the Biblical Institute’s productions. There 
are, however, some awkward errata. Five foot-notes on pages 231-233 are in 
confusion. On pages 60-61 the final consonant of hdttah is persistently mis- 
represented, though elsewhere written correctly. It is a pity that on page 
143 the author should have trusted his memory for the name of Aaron’s 
second son, which is “Abihu” and not “Eliu,” as it twice appears. 

No one who has made the acquaintance of Fr. Médebielle’s first volume 
can fail to anticipate a treat in the coming of its successor. It is much to be 
hoped that eventually this fine piece of work may be put at the disposal of 
the American clergy in a really able English translation. In the meantime, 
no theologian with a reading knowledge of French should fail to master its 
contents, with their copious and apt references to other literature. 


W. H. McCre tan, S. J. 
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